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“Now it turns out our employee 
health insurance plan can’t even 
cover all his medical expenses. 
We aren't exactly batting 
athousand’” ~ 





Deductibles. Copayments. Out-of-pocket costs are hard on your employees. And health insurance is 
a growing expense for your company. You can serve your employees and your bottom line with AFLAC 
supplemental insurance. 
Since 1958, AFLAC has become an expert in supplemental insurance by specializing in this increasingly 
vital field. Our solid reputation for smart business and reliable service has led over 80,000 companies in the U.S. alone 
toinclude AFLAC in their employee health plans. They depend upon AFLAC for alasting and beneficial relationship. 
AFLAC’s selection of supplemental products is among the broadest in the business. With AFLAC, you can 
offer your employees a full range of supplemental policies without increasing insurance costs to your company. 


You save money while closing insurance gaps and providing the protection your 


employees need—and deserve. c. 
For more information on supplemental insurance from AFLAC, contact : 
AFLAC, 1932 Wynnton Rd., Columbus, Georgia 31999. Or call 1-800-99-AFLAC Insuring Over 35 Million 
(1-800-992-3522). People Worldwide 
AFLAC is a Broadcast Sponsor of the OO” 1992 Olympic Summer Games on NBC. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER | 


HE WAY TO REDUCE GANG-RELATED VIOLENCE IN 

America’s inner cities, goes the conventional wis- 

dom, is to persuade teenagers to quit their gangs. 

But that prescription seemed a little too simplistic to | 

Chicago bureau chief Jon 

Hull, who had reported extensively 

on such groups during a stint in 

Time’s Los Angeles bureau. Says 

Jon: “When you join a gang, you 

make a very serious commitment. I 

had the sense that it wasn’t so easy 

to leave one.”” So he took to the 

streets for three weeks, trying to 

find out what it takes to graduate 

from a gang. His frightening report 
appears in this issue 

It was hard finding people who 


were willing to be interviewed. He Correspondent Hull ventures onto dangerous turf 


got the names of potential contacts 

from probation and anti-gang officers but, says Hull, “these 
guys aren't exactly looking for publicity.” He showed up more 
than once for a street-corner meeting, then waited in vain fora 
source to show up—wondering all the while whether he was 
about to become the target of a beating or a drive-by shooting 
himself. Even when he made contact, he says, “it took a long 
time to get them to trust me.” But in the end, Jon found and 
interviewed dozens of current and former gang members 

What he learned bore out his suspicions. Says Hull: | 


THE NEW DOUBLE ALBUM 





“ “Dropping the flag,’ or quitting, is considered almost a capi- 
tal offense.” Every gang has a de-initiation ceremony that usu- 
ally involves a vicious ritual beating—occasionally to the point 
of death. Ex-members who stay in the neighborhood—and few 





| can afford to leave—are subject to repeat beatings by their for- 


mer comrades and by rival gang members who don't know or 


| care that they've quit. “It takes an unbelievable amount of 


courage to walk out,” says Hull. 

Hull is no stranger to street vio- 
= lence. He spent 2% years in Los An- 
> geles after coming to ‘Time in 1985, 
* then moved to the magazine's Jeru- 
® salem bureau, where he reported on 
* the Palestinian uprising, or intifa- 

deh, Says Hull: “I spent one long 
night with some Palestinians who 
were hiding out from the Israeli 
army. We crawled around on the 
rooftops for hours, listening for 
gunfire.” 

In three years in the Middle East, 
though, Hull saw nothing to com- 
pare with what he sees in U.S. cities. 

“When Palestinians or Israelis pull the trigger, at least they 
can articulate a cause they're fighting for. In Chicago or L.A., 
you've got 13-year-olds shooting people because they're 
bored.” That's the kind of insight reporters like Jon bring to 
our pages when they become dissatisfied with simple answers. 
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Sam Walton changed 
SAM WALTON TELLS His REMARKABLE STORY: the way America shops | 
Biss Se —and built the country’s 
largest chain of stores 
in the process. In this 
long-awaited account, the 


@ 
{9 publicity-shy pioneer 
OF) e 10ve tells how he did it. 
“I started out as a pure 
neophyte, swept the floor, 


kept the books, weighed 
the candy, installed the 


4 fixtures—and kept right 
on doing it just because 
$) I enjoyed it so much. 











“I never talked about 
any of this stuff before, 
but by telling it the way it 


) o 4 more bi 
really happened, perhaps 
I can help some other folks 
take these same principles 
and apply them to their 


dreams to make them 
come true” 


PRAISE FOR CHAIRMAN SAM: 
“Reads as if you were 

invited to sit in Walton’s 

living room with his family 


and some key associates to 
hear the Wal-Mart story 


from the man himself... 
In spite of himself, Walton 
e does give away the secret 


of his success.” 
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Bestseller 
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AM WALTON WITH JOHN HUEY 


Also available in a Large Print Edition 
and on Bantam Audio Cassette 
Available wherever 


books are sold.  §, Doubleday 
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| z Theres a lot to contend with 
Its Amazi What in business. Especially if you're small 
4 or independent. 
An il Do The more we ve built energy 
Your Confide 
our Confidence. 


partnerships with every size and breed 

of business imaginable, the more pointed 
our conclusion: we can equip any business 
with a precise energy advantage. An edge 
in energy usage. 

Georgia ower is offering a select 
arsenal of resources, services and expertise 
to help enhance your operation. Free. 
Just for the asking. 

This edge takes form depending 
on your needs. From advice on energy 
efficient space conditioning, cooking, 
lishting and hot water equipment. 

To site selection help. Product demon- 
strations. Or training. 

The specific energy advantages 
we can provide your business is a phone 
call away to your local Georgia ower 
representative. 

Being more formidable out there 


is not such a wild idea. 


Georgia Power PN 


Serving You With Energy 























LETTERS 





Simply making it to 
Barcelona is an 
accomplishment in 
itself. 


Celia Devlin 
Litchfield, Conn. 





THIS YEAR'S OLYMPIC GAMES CAN BE RE- 





membered for heroism and triumph | 


[1992 Summer Games, July 27]. They 
should be forgotten for their commer- 
cialism and lack of competition. The los- 
ers are the American public. The pay- 
ments this year prostituted our view of 
the spirit of the Olympics. More atten- 
tion was due to the hundreds of athletes, 
the real heros and patriots of sport. 
Robert Greene 
Middletown, N.Y. 


I WAS ENCOURAGED TO FINALLY READ AN 
article about female athletes that de- 
scribes them as tough, strong and pow- 
erful instead of the usual adjectives— 
graceful, beautiful and charming. Why 
should a female athlete be any more 
graceful than a male athlete? Judge 
them by their athletic ability. 

Vera Lee Fry 

Oakton, Va. 


I WAS ELATED TO SEE YOUR HEADLINE 
“Don’t Call Them Pixies!” on the story 








about women gymnasts. However, as | | 


read on, | was disappointed. Not only 
were individual gymnasts referred to as 
“giggly” or “sweet,” but members of the 
women’s Olympic swimming team re- 
ceived adjectives such as “puppyish,” 
“flat” and “barely pubescent.” And 
what's with the descriptions of these 
athletes’ eye and hair color, like “blue- 
eyed, strawberry blond”? This sounds 
like a Miss America pageant! 
Marya Rose 
Escanaba, Mich. 


1 AM NAUSEATED AT THE ASSEMBLAGE IN 
Barcelona of the U.S. Dream Team in- 
cluding professional basketball players. 
Not only do we have an official deodor- 
ant, automobile and foot powder of the 
U.S. Olympic Team, but now National 
Basketball Association players commer- 
cially represent their country as mar- 
keting mercenaries, exposing their en- 
dorsed product lines to the emerging 


| European markets. The purity of ama- 
teur athletics, once the embodiment of | 


the Olympics, is rapidly eroding. |, for 

one, can find more enjoyment watching 

small-college and local high school 

sports in a rainstorm than the U.S. 
Dream Team from my couch. 

James B. Conti 

Rochester 


IT WAS REFRESHING TO READ PICO IYER’S 
views on what truly is the intention be- 
hind the Olympics [Essay, July 27]. Del- 
uged by television, advertisers and mar- 
keting strategists vying for greater 
market shares, it is easy to forget that 
the most important—and inspirational— 
long shots are not brought up in board- 
rooms or written off as deductibles. 
William T. Ritter 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Perot’s Vanishing Act 


ROSS PEROT’S EARLY EXIT FROM THE 
presidential race [THe Campaicn, July 
27] gives Americans a unique opportu- 
nity to re-examine what the term politi- 
cian means. The best politicians have a 
continuing commitment to define, sup- 
port and sustain well-designed policies 
and programs for the long-term benefit 
of the people they represent. We should 
never have been surprised by Perot. As 
millions of jilted supporters now know, 
he is no politician. 

Jerry Bower 

Irvine, Calif. 





SAY IT ISN’T SO, ROSS PEROT. THERE'S A 
tear dragging down my cheek, and my 
mind is aching. In the little while you 
were bravely before us, the dream of a 
new Washington, a place where true 
statesmen might dwell again, was laid 
before us. It was a millennium removed 
from the selfish politicians of today who 
have brought the country to disaster’s 
edge. And now the dream is blown away. 
Raymond Harris 

Joplin, Mo. 


Oh, Perot! How like Godot. 
Carson Elliott 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


WHAT IF GEORGE WASHINGTON HAD SAID 
after the start of the American Revolu- 
tionary War, “Gee, fellows, the British 
outnumber us 10 to 1. I don’t think we 
can win this thing anymore; let’s try to 
negotiate the best deal we can and say, 
‘Hey, at least we tried!’ Hey, Ross, 
right is right! You stepped up to the 
plate but refused to swing the bat. 
Glenn Ackerman 
Los Angeles 


IN PEROT WE TRUSTED, AS AMERICA 

went bust. Will somebody with guts and 

integrity please step forward and make 
us proud again? 

James Berry 

Palm Springs, Calif. 


| PEROT SUPPORTERS SHOULD BE HER- 


alded for their determination and ef- 
forts. The real message here is not that 
they have lost a candidate but that they 
have gained a unity. By remaining in- 
volved, they can still effect the changes 
that the U.S. so desperately needs. 
Cindy J. Powell 
Surfside Beach, S.C. 


. . And His Career at IBM 


WHILE INTERESTING STUFF, YOUR ARTI- 
cle “Ross Perot's Days at Big Blue” [U.S. 
Po.itics, July 20] hardly tells the real 
story. As his direct manager during the 
last two years of his IBM career, I knew 
that his sales performance was world 
class. When your reporter contacted me 
by telephone to discuss Ross and IBM, | 
provided him with many positive com- 
ments about Ross’s performance. While 
Ross’s peers certainly recalled problem 
issues, wouldn't the viewpoint of the 
managers who worked closely with him 
bear some consideration? During my 12 
years at IBM, I met many outstanding 
sales representatives. A fair appraisal 
puts Ross in the top echelon. His cus- 
tomers obviously shared this view. 
Jim Campbell 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 
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IF THE SAME THOROUGH RESEARCH THAT 
revealed Perot’s “ruthless and petty” 
behavior in business dealings had been 
applied to the private lives of John Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson, would they 
have survived the nomination process? 
The general public was protected in 
those days, thus shielding men who 
sought high office. What possible gain 
or service is achieved by reputable jour- 
nalists joining the muckraking ritual of 
the American presidential and vice- 
presidential nominations? 
Jane Naar Harris 
London 


ALifesaving Mission 

A year after the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square massacre, we assessed the changes 
in China that had occurred in the interim 
[Wor tp, June 4, 1990]. We noted that for 
some Chinese citizens the crackdown by 
the government had been an irrevocable 
turning point in their lives. We profiled 
one of those citizens, the intellectual Zhou 
Duo, who had joined pro-democracy stu- 
dents in the square to show solidarity with 
them and, during the night of the June 4 
crackdown, felt responsible for getting the 
demonstrators out of the square alive. 
Zhou was later detained by the police and 
spent more than 10 months in jail before 
being released in May 1990. A few weeks 
ago, we received a letter from him: 


ONLY RECENTLY DID I HAVE THE OPPOR- 
tunity to see your article. I felt shocked 
and angry to read, “When sociologist 
Zhou Duo heard the tanks were rum- 
bling toward Tiananmen Square, where 
he had been on a hunger strike to show 
solidarity with the students, his first 
thought was to wave a white flag. But he 
dismissed the idea as ignoble. Instead 
Zhou . .. approached the oncoming sol- 
diers and negotiated an agreement that 
allowed the demonstrators to withdraw 
peacefully.” How could your writer have 
known my first thought? 

When | was interviewed by your cor- 
respondents in Beijing, | mentioned the 
words “white flag” only one time. That 
was when | described how my group 
was arguing about whether we should 
go and negotiate with the troops about 
leaving the square. Almost all the stu- 
dents there were against this idea, 
thinking that negotiating would be tan- 
tamount to going to their deaths. Since 
we were short of time, | abruptly an- 
nounced we must negotiate, even if we 
had to wave a white flag, otherwise it 
would be impossible ever to leave the 
square. | said, If in the future somebody 
blamed us for surrendering, | would 
take responsibility for the action. How 
did this get changed to the statement 










It takes a total-body exerciser. 
A machine capable of exercising 
all the major muscle groups in 
your body, not simply your legs 
like treadmills, exercise bikes 
and stairclimbers. 


It takes a 
cardiovascular 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes enough 
muscle mass to readily exercise your 
heart, not simply specific muscle 
groups like weight machines. 


It takes a weight-bearing 
exerciser. 

A machine that 
utilizes the standing 
position to exercise the 
joints and long bones of the 
skeleton, not simply a few muscle 
groups like sit-down exercisers. 


It takes a safe exerciser. 

A machine that can’t damage your 
knees like stairclimbers, or your back like 
hydraulic cylinder rowers, or throw you off 
like treadmills. 


It takes a stimulating exerciser. 



















many other machines on the market. 


It takes a NordicTrack. 


Fitness doesn't get any 
better than this. 





What does it take to be 
“The World’s Best Aerobic Exerciser” ? 

















A machine that’s exciting and recreational 
to use. Not monotonous and repetitive like so 
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Upper-Body Exerciser 
z« Electronic Feedback 
Standing Position 
Independently Adjustable 
Lower-Body Exerciser 


| Smooth, Quiet Operation 
Adjustable Elevation 


Call today for a 
30 day in-home trial. 


Models priced from 
$299 to $1,299. 


ordicjrack 


FREE VIDEO 
1-800-328-5888 ©. 
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Turn your 
excess inventory 
into a substantial 

tax break and 
help send needy 
kids to college. 


Call for your 

free guide f 

to learn how donating your }} 

slow moving inventory“ 

can mean a generous “/ 
tax write off 

for your company. 


io) 


Call 708-690-0010 
Peter Roskam 
Executive Director 


EAL 


P.O. Box 3021, Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 
FAX (708) 690-0565 


Excess inventory today... 
student opportunity tomorrow 
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"Something's got to go, Fenton. 
You, me or this inventory—and it's 
not going to be me." 
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10155 MPHIN 
2.9 SECONDS. 


YOU'RE INVITED FOR A 
TEST DRIVE 


From Apache to Blackbird...now you 
can take control of the world’s 
hottest aircraft — in the AIR POWER 
VIDEO LIBRARY! 


Haven't you always wondered what it would 
be like to take a ride in an F-14 Tomcat? 

If so, you're in for the thrill of a lifetime...with 
AIR POWER from TIME-LIFE VIDEO and AVIA- 
TION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY maga- 
zine — the video series that takes you aboard 
the hottest, fastest, most deadly planes on 
earth 


Begin with Flight Deck. 


From the very first moment, you'll step into the 
daily “routine” aboard the U.S.S. Constellation, 
where crack flight crews launch and 
recover aircraft every 45 seconds 
15 hours a day! 

And throughout it all, you'll not only hear 
about the specs, speed and firepower of 
F-14's, F/A-18's, A& Intruders and others — 
you'll see them come alive...in live cockpit 


for up to 


footage and the words of the pilots 
themselves HOW TO ORDER YOUR VIDEO 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-526-9871 


And you can sample your first 
videocassette, Flight Deck, risk 
free for 10 days. If you decide to 
keep it, pay just $9.99, plus ship- 
ping and handling. Future videos 
arrive about every other month at 
the regular price of $24.99, plus 
shipping and handling 
8 


Use your VISA, Mastercard or American 


Remember, there’s no commitment to buy 
anything at all w view Flight Deck 
So you really have nothing to lose 
The planes...the pilots... 
the deadly power. 
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iB SR-71 BLACKBIRD 


B FIGHTER PILOT 


TEST PILOT 


BAIR guPERIORITY 
j 1 FLIGHT 





1B VERTICA 


& SPACE TECHNOLOGY 





24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Express 


Or mail to: AIR POWER, TIME-LIFE VIDEO, P.O. Box 
C32349, Richmond, VA 23261 


NO COMMITMENT. 100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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that my “first thought was to wave a 

white flag’? It absolutely does not tally 
with the facts. 

Zhou Duo 

Beijing 





Blue Skies from Now On 
Curious readers 
wondered what | 


special effects 
were used to take 
the opening 
photograph of the 
woman diver for 
our special 
Olympics report [1992 SUMMER 
Games, July 27]. The answer is none. 
Photographer Bob Martin took his 
spectacular shot of Britain's Tracy 
Miles at the Olympic pool situated on 
Montjuic, a hill S75 ft. above 
Barcelona. As Miles, who 
unfortunately failed to make her 
| country’s team, dived into the pool 
| from the highest platform (not the 
board shown in the picture), Martin 
focused on her, capturing the vast 
panoramic view of Barcelona in the 
background. Miles had to make her 
dive 108 times before the shot was 
perfect, certainly an Olympic record 
for patience, if not form. The 
photographer's biggest problem was 
| waiting for blue skies that never 
| arrived. “Barcelona remained gray 
for days, and in order to get the 
skyline blue at the edge, | had to light 
the diver and underexpose the 
background,” says Martin, who used 
a polarized filter and 8,000 joulesof | 
light on Miles to get the right | 
contrast. But he finally was able to 
get what he wanted. Wrote Mary Jane 
Neely of Pittsburgh: “Bob Martin’s 
photograph is truly spectacular. It 
takes my breath away.” 


BOD MARTIN-—-ALLSPORT 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
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Letters should include the writer's full name, 
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The right balance 


First came the good news. President Bush had extended his 90-day mor- 
atorium to ease the regulatory burden on America’s fragile economic 
recovery. But the bad news remained: cutting through the thicket of 
restrictive red tape won't be easy. 

By any measure, the regulatory web has widened of late. At the 
end of 1991, some 4,900 federal regulations were in development, nearly 
900 of them new. to the Washington University Center for the 
Study of American Business, federal regulatory agencies now employ 
more than 122,000 people to protect us and will spend an estimated $13 
billion this fiscal year on their activities. 

Other regulatory costs are included in the higher prices consumers 
pay for products and services. According to Thomas D. Hopkins, an eco- 
nomics professor at the Rochester Institute of Technology, the latest evi- 
dence suggests that consumers pay about $400 billion a year more for 
federal regulations than shows up in the budget. That averages out to 
more than $4,000 per household. 

Between 1977 and 1988, deregulation of the airline, trucking and 
railroad industries and decontrol of oil and natural gas prices led to a 
decline in overall regulatory costs. However, Professor Hopkins says, 
“new regulations, mostly in the environmental area, have swamped the 
cost reductions stemming from the earlier reforms.” The Environmental 
Protection Agency puts the cost of complying with its rules in 1990 at 
some $90 billion. And that's without future costs of complying with the 
1990 Clean Air Act—an additional $25 billion to $30 billion a year. Con- 
sumers will eventually pick up the tab. 

Of course, many regulations are essential. The problem arises 
when Congress, which writes the laws, and the regulators, who are 
responsible for implementing them, fail to weigh the intended benefits 
against the real costs. The result: a staggering waste of time, people and 
money that sets the economy in slow motion and smothers productivity 
and innovation. Fewer jobs are created, fewer plants built, less innovation 
spawned, less capital invested. That makes America less competitive in 
today's global markets. 

The solution? Subject all proposed legislation and regulations to 
cost-benefit analysis—not just in direct costs, but in overall economic 
impact, too. In health and environmental areas, where benefits are 
framed in terms of reducing risks, use estimates that best reflect actual 
risks, rather than the current practice of designing rules to fit “worst 
case” scenarios. Set realistic performance standards and let industry 
work out the least costly methods for meeting them. 

Without cost-benefit analysis, the rules can end up unreasonable, 
inefficient or even counterproductive. Like, for example, the 1990 Corpo- 
rate Average Fuel Economy standards that a federal appeals court over- 
turned earlier this year when it found the had ignored the 
reduced safety to passengers in restricting the availability of larger 
cars. 

Clearly, an overhaul of the regulatory machine is overdue. It's time 
for a balanced approach instead of quick-fix, prescriptive remedies with 
huge long-term price tags. It's time to replace rhetoric with reason in 
cost-benefit analysis that lets scientific and economic realities guide the 
process. It's time for all parties involved—Congress, regulators, scien- 
tists and industry—to work together in forging sound regulatory policy 
that's compatible with the nation’s economic needs. 
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The Powells Were Rather —— 
With Our Memorial Day Service. 


Meet Eugene and Mary 
Jo Powell of Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Over las 
Memorial weekend, they 
had a rather memorable 
experience while travelling 
cross-country. At a Toyota 
dealer, may we add. 

You see, they were taking 
the scenic route, somewhere 
around Kingman, Arizona. 
It was there that the Powells 


took their 199] Toyota Cressida 
to a Toyota dealer for its reg- 
ular service. And it was there 
where they met a technician 
named "Ray." 

Ray gave a meticulous 
inspection. He changed the 
oil. Installed a filter. Checked 
the tires. He even removed 
bugs from the radiator grill. 
All in just minutes. 

It's this kind of convenient 


service, attention and regard 
that made the Powells feel 
right at home. 

And if you think we work 
that hard on Memorial week- 
end, you should see us on 


Labor Day. 


PARTS & 
SERVICE 


“I love what you do for me” 


> TOYOTA 
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CONTACT 


AVIO BURNETT 








Mall or Bust 


Honey, load the Winne- 
bago! Proprietors hope 
the gargantuan Mall of 
America, opening in 
Bloomington, Minn., 
this week, will pass even 
Disney World to become 
the hottest vacation des- 
tination in the U.S. They 
expect 40 million visits 
in 1996. Besides its own 
amusement park, the 
mall will feature a 
Hormel cookout area— 
SpamLand?—and (move 
over, Epcot!) the LEGO 
Imagination Center, a 
5,000-sq.-ft. room of 
giant LEGO models. 
Sorry, kids, you can't 
build this stuff at home. 











GRAPEVINE 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 


He Really Doesn’t Look So Good 

WEEKS OF DENIALS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE HAVE NOT DONE 
much to sway other Western leaders from a nagging impres- 
sion that PRESIDENT BUSH is il]. Several have noted in tele- 
phone conversations with Bush that he vacillates and loses his 
train of thought in mid-sentence. Diplomats have observed 
that the President has become more stooped, his face often 
drawn and his complexion grayish. At last month's G-7 sum- 
mit in Munich and the csce summit in Helsinki, the same 
symptoms were starkly evident. Says a French diplomat: “The 
questions they keep asking privately are, Do you think George 
is ill? How serious is it? And what is it?” “It was much more 
than fatigue or preoccupation with other things,” says a Brit- 
ish observer. “He looked and acted ill.” Fortunately for Bush, 
his pals’ impressions don’t carry much weight with the U.S. 
electorate, But he might want to schedule some of those over- 
seas calls when he's feeling in top form. 





At Last, Jimmy to the Rescue 

THE DEAL IS CUT, THE PLANS LAID OUT. ALL THAT'S LEFT IS A 
title to bestow on Secretary of State JAMES BAKER when he 
joins the Bush campaign this week. Bush will end months of 
speculation surrounding the Baker move with an announce- 
ment meant to kick off the Republican Convention. The Bush 
troops hope to ignite the party faithful who have been looking 
for the Secretary to revive the lagging campaign. Baker's ar- 
rival could not be sooner: the G.o.p. has concluded that if it is to 
win in November, it absolutely must win at least two of three 
key states: Ohio, Michigan and New Jersey. It has already 
written off Pennsylvania, Illinois and New York. 


P.J.’s Pep Talk 


POLITICAL HUMORIST P.J. O'ROURKE WAS CALLED INTO SER- 
vice last week to shore up sagging morale among young volun- 
teers at Bush-Quayle campaign headquarters in Washington. 
Amid his usual acerbic patter, O'Rourke described his recent 
interview with Democrat Bill Clinton. He learned that Clinton 
voted for the young-Elvis stamp, that his favorite Beatle is 
aul and that he planned to put more policemen on the streets. 
O’Rourke’s bottom-line analysis: “He's not as smart as he 
thinks he is.” Though he succeeded in cheering the group, 
O'Rourke, an acknowledged G.o.p. sympathizer, could not help 
being struck by the predominance of prosperous-looking 
young Wasp males among the volunteers. “It was like a rally 
for the master race,” he was heard to mutter afterward. 


We'll See Him at the Movies 

MOVIES MAY HAVE BEEN HIS DOWNFALL, BUT THAT DOESN'T 
mean ex-Washington Mayor MARION BARRY will turn his back 
on them, especially when one will feature his life story. Barry 
has visited Tinseltown for a meeting with producer Ron Sam- 
uels, who wants to make a film that will highlight events in 
Barry's life such as the civil rights movement and his spell in 





STILL DOUBTING: Bush’s 
G-7 pals are wondering 
about his less than 
sprightly step 


FORWARD SPIN 


The Democrats were rock- 
ing in New York City to 
Don’t Stop, but the cur- 
rent outlook for the G.o.p. 
may make their choice of 
music for next week's 
Houston shindig less 
cheery. Possibilities: 


Achy Breaky Heart 
Under Pressure 


You Can’t Always Get 
What You Want 


1 Won't Bail You Out 
Taxman 


It Never Rains in 
Southern California 











G.O.P. CHEERLEADER: jail. “He has had a fascinating life,” says Samuels. It all is on = 

O'Rourke gladly pumped hold until after D.C.’s Sept. 15 election, when Barry could re- a" 72 . 

up the troops with his turn to public office by winning a city council seat. If he does, | ONSCREEN: Hollywood will 
witty, liberal-bashing Samuels says, it would make the movie “even more ofa Rocky Soon have Barry's fascinating 
lines story.” g__ life in theaters everywhere 
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MEASURED TONES: 
George Bush shows 
his determination 
to the crowd in 
Jacksonville 


CAUTIONARY NOTE: 
Signaling a warning to 
Saddam, U.S. Marines 
land in Kuwait for field 
exercises 
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The Guns of August 
Echo Once Again 


Bosnia and Iraq test Bush’s vision of a 
new world order 


IN RECENT YEARS, WITH A CURIOUS CONSISTENCY, 
the scheduled indolence of August has been inter- 
rupted by the sound of gunfire—in Kuwait, in the 
failed Moscow coup, in half a dozen hot spots. As he 
is wont to point out, George Bush is the man who re- 
ceives the midnight phone calls when such crises 
erupt overseas and who has “the guts” to act. It is 
August, and there are two dangerous disasters blaz- 
ing on the horizon. Yet Bush, the foreign policy 
President, is moving most cautiously to deal with 
them. 

lraq’s government, more defiant than ever last 
week, vowed to bar U.N. inspectors from all its min- 
istries. Asked if his patience with Saddam Hussein 
is wearing thin, Bush said, “I’ve been fed up with 
him for a long time.” From the warring states of the 
former Yugoslavia, images of inhuman conditions 
in detention camps flashed to television screens 
around the world, provoking disgust and anger. 
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Bush has the option to use American military 
power in both places and has threatened to do so. 
Some of his political friends and foes urge him to act 
forcefully now, especially in Yugoslavia’s civil war. 
He has suggested that he would consider the use of 
U.S. air and naval forces to safeguard relief ship- 
ments into Bosnia, but resists calls to do more. 

As the guns of this particular August are loaded 
and trained, there is an extra twist for the Presi- 


| dent. He must make his command decisions in the 


midst of a re-election campaign. Democratic presi- 
dential candidate Bill Clinton is free to discuss, as 


| he did last week, the use of military force “against 


the Serbs to try to restore the basic conditions of hu- 
manity.” Yet if Bush orders the armed forces into 
action, he will be accused of using them cynically to 
rally the nation behind him. Discontented Ameri- 
can voters, demanding first priority for domestic 
problems, will search suspiciously for political mo- 
tives in his every foreign move. 

But Bush sets more historic goals for himself 
than re-election. He has declared the U.S. to be the 
world’s only superpower and outlined his concept of 
a new world order under its aegis. The essence of 
that order was to be the rule of law and collective ac- 
tion to preserve international security and roll back 
aggressors, as in Operation Desert Storm. 

Though Iraq remains high on the August agen- 
da, Yugoslavia, with its millions of innocent vic- 
tims displayed daily in the media, has become Issue 
No. 1. Rarely is a nation presented with a clear, un- 
equivocal moral issue to decide. Washington faces 
one now: to act or not to act to end Serbian aggres- 
sion and the human agony it is inflicting. This ques- 
tion is uncluttered by direct American national in- 
terests, because the U.S. has none in Yugoslavia. If 
Bush decides to risk American lives in any form of 
military action there, it will be only because the U.S. 
accepts a moral obligation to rescue suffering inno- 
cents and to enforce a new world order. 

A moral obligation of that kind, however, is by 
nature universal and would have to be applied 
across the board. Military intervention cannot be re- 
stricted to what U.N. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali crudely referred to as a “rich man’s 
war.” It logically implies that U.N. intervention in 
Eastern Europe should be matched by similar ac- 
tion in other catastrophic conflicts: in Somalia, 
Ethiopia, Burundi, Burma and elsewhere. By the 
same token, this new world cannot be managed uni- 
laterally by the U.S. but must instead work from the 
consent of all major powers around the globe. It 
would have to be supported by their armies and 
their treasuries. 

Obviously, no such agreement exists. The U.S. ap- 
pears as reluctant as its Nao allies to accept the case 
for military involvement in Yugoslavia. It can lead the 





LOOKING GOOD... 
SO FAR 

While the camera’s 
relentless eye has 
shown an uneasy and 
distressed President 
Bush, Bill Clinton and 
Al Gore, caught here on 
the eve of their bus tour 
through the Midwest, 
couldn’t look more 
pleased—with each 
other or with their 
media technique. So far, 
they've used television 
to their advantage, 
never letting coverage 
get seriously out of 
hand, Next week comes 
the Republican 
Convention, which may 
swing the tide back 
toward Bush, reduce 
the Democratic lead in 
the polls, and signal the 
beginning of the 
electoral season's 
tougher phase. 


U.N. into a world police role only if Americans first 
have a debate and reach a national consensus. In fact, 
by providing a forum for such a debate, the presiden- 
tial campaign may be a blessing in disguise. g 


California Dreaming 


The banks have had about enough of 
the budget deadlock in Sacramento 


“THE BANKING INDUSTRY'S WILLINGNESS TO ACCEPT 
the warrants has acted as a shock absorber in keep- 
ing the pressure off the legislature to solve the bud- 
get problem,” concluded California Banking Asso- 
ciation official Greg Wilhelm. With that, after swal- 
lowing a total of 876,000 California 1ous worth near- 
ly $2 billion, the Bank of America and other leading 
California banks last week stopped honoring the so- 
called registered warrants, which the state has been 
paying out in lieu of real money. 

Nevertheless, slow-motion negotiations back in 
Sacramento between Republican Governor Pete 
Wilson and the Democratic-controlled legislature, 
now oozing into a second month, showed growing 
signs of urgency. The two branches of state govern- 
ment were still hung up over the question of how to 
close an $11 billion gap for a new $60 billion budget. 
At the heart of the standoff was Wilson’s stubborn 
insistence on cutting education $2.3 billion. Wilson 
also threatened to veto a compromise bill intro- 
duced in his own Republican ranks. Assembly 
Speaker Willie Brown’s Democrats just as stub- 
bornly drew the line and refused to cut school fund- 
ing more than $605 million. Fumed the Assembly's 











education chairwoman Delaine Eastin, a Democrat: 
“We're not going to balance the budget on the backs 
of our children.” 


Under the strict balanced-budget laws that apply 
to 49 states, including California, hard choices must 
be made. New Jersey, which experienced a compara- 
ble budgetary conflict between its Democratic Gover- 
nor and its Republican legislature in reverse, last 
week announced a painful, unprecedented 8% reduc- 
tion of its 68,000-strong state work force through at- 
trition and a dispiriting 2,700 layoffs. a 


Off the Hook... for Now 


Reagan gets the word that heis nota 
target in the Iran-contra probe 


THE SIGNALS HAVE SUGGESTED OTHERWISE. FORMER 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, who will 
stand trial early next year on perjury charges, 
strongly implied that special prosecutor Lawrence 
Walsh had offered to reduce charges against him if 
he would help finger Ronald Reagan. Clair George, 
formerly the cia deputy director for operations, who 
is now on trial for perjury, received a similar offer to 
name names right to the top. Oliver North, once 
Reagan's most adoring acolyte, proclaimed his own 
unclouded version of the former President's in- 
volvement in the [ran-contra scandal in his mem- 
oirs: “President Reagan knew everything.” 

And yet the special prosecutor ended his pursuit 
last week—at least for the moment. Responding to 
reports that he was about to indict Reagan, Walsh 
sent a letter to the former President reassuring him 
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IT WILL NOT DIE: 

U.S. Attorney Lourdes 
G. Baird announces 
federal indictments 
against the four Los 
Angeles police officers 
involved in the Rodney 
King beating 


that he was neither a subject nor a target of the in- 
vestigation. These legal terms mean that while Rea- 
gan may have information of interest to the inves- 
tigation, he is not likely to be indicted. Former 
White House chief of staff Donald Regan received a 
similar letter, but Walsh was reportedly turning his 
sights on former Attorney General Edwin Meese, 
who, according to some accounts, masterminded 
the cover-up. a 


Back in the Dock 


The Lae Four are indicted again, this 
time on civil rights charges 


PROSECUTORS GOT A SECOND CHANCE LAST WEEK IN 
Los Angeles. In a move reminiscent of the 1960s, the 
Federal Government handed down indictments 
against the four police officers whose acquittals last 
April set off the worst riots in two decades. As ex- 
pected, they are charged with violating King’s civil 
rights when they arrested him on the night of 
March 3, 1991. 

Three of the men, Los Angeles police depart- 
ment officers Theodore Briseno, Timothy Wind and 
Laurence Powell, were charged with willfully using 
unreasonable force. A second count accuses Ser- 
geant Stacey Koon, the supervising officer at the 
scene, of failing to prevent the assault. The trial date 
will be set at their arraignment hearing. 

The federal case faces the same challenges as 
the state trial, including the tendency of jurors to 
sympathize with police officers dealing with events 
in the line of duty. And while the indictments 
brought a brief moment of satisfaction to the still- 
recovering community, Angelenos are already wor- 





eT 
LIFESTYLES 





THE JAILBIRD’S GILDED CAGE Colombians are still arguing about which is 
more outrageous: drug kingpin Pablo Escobar’s escape three weeks ago 
during an attempt by the military to regain control of his so-called prison, 
or the prison itself. Among the generous amenities: a water bed, video- 
cassette player, 60-inch television set, stereo, fireplace, personal 
gymnasium and frequent visits from family and friends—and even 
perhaps a few prostitutes. 
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rying about the consequences of yet another acquit- 
tal and whether the prolonged legal process will be 
worth it. (See related story on page 43.) a 


ET CETERA 

DEMOCRACY AT WORK Forget the balanced-budget 
amendment. In Breathitt County, Ky., if you don’t 
get rid of red ink, you go to jail. After failing to obey 
a court order to balance the budget by July 1, three 
county magistrates were simply thrown in the 
slammer. The three had refused to vote for a 1% 
payroll tax, which state officials claimed would 
eliminate the $400,000 budget deficit. Their suffer- 
ing coal-mining county could not afford it, argued 
the martyred magistrates, who were released four 
days later after reluctantly agreeing to the tax. 


CAUGHT IN THE UNDERTOW During his 13 terms in 
Congress, Guy Vander Jagt reached the highest 
echelons of the Republican Party. But in a primary 
last week in Michigan, Vander Jagt was toppled by 
political neophyte Peter Hoekstra. Local Republi- 
cans complained that Vander Jagt had lost touch 
with his constituents because of his party activities. 
Said Vander Jagt: “There is a ferocious tide against 
incumbents running across the country, and I could 
not swim strongly enough to offset it.” 





In the Balkans, 
Ceaseless Savagery _ 


International concern rises amid 
shocking reports of death camps 


INCREDIBLY, YUGOSLAVIA’S YEAR-OLD CIVIL WAR 
got even worse last week. The shelling, rocketing 
and machine-gun fire raking Sarajevo intensified as 
desperate Bosnian forces tried to break out of the 
siege that the Serb militia had locked around the 
city. Artillery and mortar rounds hit the airport so 
constantly that humanitarian relief flights were sus- 
pended for three days and U.N. officials warned that 
they might back the aid effort with military muscle. 
The unrelenting savagery produced television 
images that shocked the whole world: terrified ba- 
bies tied to bus seats, the funeral of two toddlers 
killed by snipers, a sudden—apparently intention- 
al—mortar attack on the mourners. Then came per- 
sistent reports of torture and starvation in deten- 
tion camps and more terrible television images, this 
time of skeletal, bruised men behind barbed wire. 
More than 2 million former Yugoslavs have been 





| forced to flee for their lives in this war. They were 


uprooted by the atavistic policy of “ethnic cleans- 
ing” on conquered territory, enforced most fiercely 
by the Serbs but also by Croats and Muslims. Refu- 
gees are only a by-product in most wars. In this one 
they are the calculated objective. (See related stories 
beginning on page 20.) : a 








Diplomatic Discord 
Aspat between Boutros-Ghali and the 
Security Council goes public 


ANOTHER CONFLICT HAS BROKEN OUT REQUIRING 
fast action by the United Nations Security Council. 
Alas, this one is in the council’s own chamber. The 
row between U.N. Secretary-General Boutros Bou- 
tros-Ghali and the U.N.’s center of power turned 
even more acrimonious when the Secretary-Gener- 
al suggested, in an interview published in the New 
York Jimes, that racism might be a factor behind a 
torrent of criticism from the British press. ‘“May- 
be,” surmised Boutros-Ghali, it was “because I'm a 
wog.”” Western diplomats were shocked at the in- 
sinuation and the epithet; but many Third World 
envoys quietly nodded their assent, reflecting the 
deep North-South rift within the U.N. 
Boutros-Ghali and the Security Council have 
been on a collision course since he took office last 
January. Though thoroughly cosmopolitan and a 
graduate of universities in Cairo and Paris, the 
Egyptian, the first Arab and first African Secretary- 
General, sees himself as a champion of the Third 
World. He is demanding that the political chaos and 
famine in Somalia be given as much attention as the 
carnage in Yugoslavia, which he would put largely 
in the hands of the European Community. Some 
council members grumble that he is arrogant and 
inattentive and that he too often goes over their 
heads to directly contact foreign ministers and 
heads of state, many of whom are old friends. At the 
moment an uneasy truce prevails, but like cease- 
fires elsewhere, it may not hold. e 





Marching to Pretoria 


The A.N.C. sends De Klerk a 
message—from below his window 


IN ITS CAMPAIGN TO TAKE POWER FROM THE WHITE 
government, South Africa’s black majority has two 
main weapons: mass protest and international pres- 
sure. Most economic and sports sanctions imposed 
from abroad have now been lifted—as South Africa’s 
participation in the Barcelona Olympics attests—so 
Nelson Mandela and his African National Congress 
have increased their efforts at home. 

After a two-day general strike by millions of 
black workers last week, the a.v.c. and its allies in 
the trade unions and the Communist Party turned 
up the heat with marches in several cities. Most dra- 
matic was the peaceful turnout in Pretoria, the 
heart of Afrikanerdom and the administrative capi- 
tal of the country, where 70,000 marchers drew up 
in the park below President F.W. de Klerk’s office 
and chanted, “De Klerk must go!” Said a.n.c. secre- 
tary-general Cyril Ramaphosa: “Next time, Mr. De 
Klerk, we are going to be inside.” 

In his speech to the marchers, Mandela made it 
clear that the protest was not intended actually to 
topple the President but to press him into faster 
movement toward a multiracial interim govern- 
ment. “We have not come here to gloat,”’ he said. 








“We are here to take South Africa along the road to 
peace and democracy.”’ De Klerk said later he had 
been talking privately with the a.n.c. and was “con- 
fident that negotiations will be resumed.” a 


ET CETERA 
MIXED SIGNALS A presidential commission has 
called for the phase-out of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty, the two special services that broad- 
cast news behind the Iron Curtain for over 40 years. 
The group said the $207 million-a-year operations 
duplicate the Voice of America, the general over- 
seas U.S. network. The recommendations contra- 
dict those of a previous Bush task force. The latest 
report also urges shutting down the Cuba-beamed 
TV Marti and skipping the start-up of a Radio Free 
China. Both have influential congressional backers. 


Bl 


The Barriers Come 
Tumbling Down 


Negotiators prepare to sign the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 


IT SURVIVED SNAGS OVER TEXTILES, AVOCADOS AND 
chickens and still faces a stiff test in Congress. After 
14 months of almost nonstop and frequently conten- 
tious haggling, negotiators for the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico were poised to sign the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, which would bind 363 mil- 
lion consumers into the world’s largest trading 
zone with a combined gross domestic product of 
more than $6 trillion. 

The pact’s big winner will probably be Mexico, 
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| which lags behind its trading partners in industrial 
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Tens of thousands 
of A.N.C. supporters 
head for the Union 
Buildings, the 
government center 
in Pretoria 
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Business Failures 
First six months, 
in thousands 


1991 set an all-time 
high for bankruptcies. 
But at the halfway 
point, 1992 is ona 
record-breaking pace. 
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development. Economists say Mexico could gain 
600,000 primarily industrial jobs by 1995 as the 
agreement rolls back tariffs and reduces restrictive 
quotas that hobble the country’s exports. Negotia- 
tors also expect the U.S. and Canada to profit from 
an explosion in sales to the Mexican market. But 
U.S. labor leaders argue that tens of thousands of 
American workers could lose their jobs as compa- 
nies shift production to Mexico to cash in on indus- | 
trial wage rates that are roughly one-sixth those 
north of the Rio Grande. 


Trade Balance 
$33 


$31 


E.C. United 


Mexico States 





Canada 
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The Bush Administration views a completed 
pact as a major accomplishment and as something 
to boast about in the fall campaign. Industry groups 
will evaluate terms of the agreement and offer rec- | 
ommendations before it goes to Congress, where the 
debate promises to be contentious. Some Democrat- 
ic lawmakers charge that the pact lacks safeguards 
for American jobs and want programs to retrain dis- 
placed workers and protect the environment. Con- 
gress is expected to delay serious discussion until 
after the elections and then put the deal to a vote 
sometime early next year. e 





since 1990, including $104 million in this year’s 
first quarter. TWA’s workers, angered by Icahn’s 
relentless quest to cut costs, blame him for driving 
the carrier into the ground. But before Icahn can 
exit, he has to satisfy union demands for job securi- 
ty. He also has to resolve an order by federal pension 
authorities to make up a shortfall in TWA pensions 
of $1.1 billion. (See related story on page 44.) 2) 


Hard Pills to Swallow 


Phar-Mor says executives stole $10 
million and faked $340 million profit 





| AS THE SCRAPPY CO-FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF 


Phar-Mor, the largest U.S. deep-discount drugstore 
chain, Michael Monus was known for his love of 
sports and for expanding the firm at a breakneck 
pace. But most of the profits the Ohio-based compa- 
ny (sales: $3.14 billion) reported for the past three 
years were apparently phony. 

Phar-Mor said Monus, 44, and chief financial of- 
ficer Patrick Finn, 34, both fired two weeks ago, 
funneled about $10 million of company funds into 
the struggling World Basketball League, which 
folded Aug. 1. The firm says the two men participat- 
ed ina scheme to cook the company's books, forcing 
it to write off $350 million—including the allegedly 
stolen funds and $340 million in overstated profits. 
The privately held concern has dismissed auditor 
Coopers & Lybrand, which it blamed for failing to 
spot the fraud. The accounting firm says Phar- 
Mor's move was “apparently designed to posture, 
bluster and transfer blame.” 

The disclosures led Phar-Mor to lay off 100 of its 
800 headquarters employees and could brake the 
chain’s headlong expansion. Beginning with a sin- 


| gle store a decade ago, Phar-Mor grew to 305 outlets 


This Parting Is No 
Sorrow 


Investor Carl Icahn may have finally 
found a way out of TWA 


IT HAS BEEN WIDELY ACCEPTED WISDOM THAT COR~ 








porate raider Carl Icahn launched his hostile take- 
over of Trans World Airlines six years ago in order 
to greenmail management into paying a higher 
price for his stock. Icahn confounded the skeptics 
by actually taking control and running the airline, 
but he has made no secret in recent years of want- 
ing out of his money-losing investment. Throughout 
last week, Icahn and TWA’s labor unions ham- 
mered away at a deal that would turn over the air- 
line to its 28,000 workers and allow the New York 
takeover artist to bail out and save face at the same 
time. 

Though at week’s end the talks were ongoing, all 
the parties are in agreement that Icahn’s departure 
is the desired outcome. Once the nation’s No. 3 car- 
rier, TWA now ranks a distant seventh. The reluc- 
tant chairman wants out of a bad investment, which 
he claims has cost him personally at least $100 mil- 
lion. The airline has lost more than $511 million 
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in 33 states and employs 23,000 workers. a 


Pink Slips in the Mail 


Carvin’ Marvin finds fat aplenty in the 
Postal Service bureaucracy 


MARVIN T, RUNYON MAY NEVER GET HIS MUG ON A 
commemorative stamp, but in just one month on 
the job as Postmaster General, he has already had 
a bigger impact on the Postal Service's bottom line 
than the popular Elvis issue. Last Friday, in a dra- 
matic bid to stem 10 straight years of red ink and 





| bureaucratic bloat, he announced cuts of about 


30,000 managerial jobs—including more than half 
of the top 42 posts—over the next three months, 
and a major restructuring of the way the service 
is run. 

Known as “Carvin’ Marvin” during his tenure as 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Run- 
yon will have his hands full trying to remold the 
way 750,000 employees handle (and sometimes 
mishandle) 540 million pieces of mail each day. 
When legislators set up the Postal Service as a gov- 
ernment-sponsored corporation in 1971, they naive- 
ly predicted an end to taxpayer subsidies. But the 
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last time the service broke even was in 1982; the 
projected deficit for this year alone is $2 billion. 
Runyon hopes to meet his target with incentives 
for early retirement, but some layoffs seem un- 
avoidable. Even so, union leaders applauded the fact 
that Marvin started carvin’ from the top. ca 


ET CETERA 

GOOD BOY, MR. MILKEN Tattle when you're a third- 
grader, and you'll get a stern parental reprimand. 
Tattle when you're an imprisoned junk-bond trad- 
er, and you'll get time off. That's the lesson celebrity 
financier and felon Michael Milken was taught by 
Federal Judge Kimba Wood, who reduced his pris- 
on sentence by one year for cooperatively testifying | 
against former colleagues. For the past 17 months, 
Milken has been a model inmate at a minimum- 
security California prison. He can expect to return 
home to his family next March. 


Tolerance Betrayed 


A pornography scandal rocks Exeter 
and rouses a debate over diversity 


LARRY LANE BATEMAN’S 1975 PH.D. DISSERTATION 
from Southern Illinois University included two 
plays: one titled Kiss the Sky and another called Ly- 
ing in State. Both are about male high school teach- 
ers who seduce male students. The controversial 
content of those works might have made prospec- 
tive employers leery of hiring Bateman to teach at a 
boarding school. Yet administrators at New Hamp- 
shire's Phillips Exeter Academy insist that they 
never bothered to read his dissertation. At least, not 
until life on campus began to imitate art. 

Scandal first erupted in July, when police raided 
Bateman’s campus apartment and netted 650 por- 
nographic videos. So far, police believe that they 
have identified at least one Exeter student in a vid- 
eo. Last Wednesday a federal grand jury indicted 
Bateman on 38 counts of violating the prohibition 
against shipping child pornography through the 
U.S. mail. If convicted, he faces a maximum of life in 
prison and $9.5 million in fines. Mortified school of- 
ficials promptly fired Bateman from his post as 
chair of the drama department and began fielding 
furious calls from alumni and donors as well as par- 
ents. Full room, board and tuition at Exeter costs 
more than $15,000 a year. 

The tragedy, which is certain to blemish the rep- 
utation of one of the country’s oldest and most pres- 
tigious secondary schools, is equally certain to in- 
flame the debate over “political correctness” and 
tolerance of alternative life-styles on the nation’s 
campuses. Bateman, 51, pleaded not guilty on all 
counts, and his lawyer says he is the victim of homo- 
phobia. Exeter headmistress Kendra Stearns 
O'Donnell claims that the school fosters an attitude 
of acceptance toward homosexual teachers and stu- 











dents. She told the New York 7imes,““We have 
made an effort to educate not only in the tradition- 
al way, but to free students of the disabling preju- 
dices that later in life will compromise their ability 
to make a difference.”’ Students may get a chance 
to weigh in with their own opinions when, or if, 
they return in the fall. we 


Ready, Aim... 


New Jersey’s G.O.P. legislators riddle 
a Democratic Governor’s gun ban 


IN THE NINE MONTHS SINCE REPUBLICANS GAINED 
control of both houses of the New Jersey legislature, 
they have held open season on the laws passed by 
their Democratic predecessors under the leader- 
ship of Governor Jim Florio. Among the latest to fall 
was a Florio centerpiece: the nation's toughest re- 
strictions on military-style assault weapons. By 
margins that may be veto-proof, the lawmakers lift- 
ed the ban on the sale and possession of dozens of 
dangerous rapid-fire guns—though not, even in 
their zeal, on the notorious Uzis and AK-47s. 

The Republicans, whose electoral victory was 
aided by strong financial support from the National 
Rifle Association and its state affiliate, called the re- 
peal an “anticrime” measure because it included in- 
creased penalties for some gun offenses. It amounts 
to nothing more than “a bald attempt” to fool the 
people, retorted an angry Florio, who intends to 
take the issue to the people in a referendum cam- 
paign if his veto does not stick. eT 
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No Go on the Space 
Shuttle Yo-Yo 


ALTH & SCIENCI 


Astronauts are forced to abandon a 
daring, difficult experiment 


IT WAS SUPPOSED TO BE ANOTHER SPACE SPECTAC- 
ular, the kind nasa used to pull off like clockwork: 
astronauts aboard the shuttle Af/antis had plans to 
dangle a half-ton satellite on a 20.1-km (12'-mile) 
tether, forming the biggest single orbiting object in 
history. But like so many of the space agency's am- 
bitious projects lately, this one didn’t quite work 
out. The Italian-made satellite rose properly from 
the shuttle on a 10-m (39-ft.) boom, but the astro- 
nauts couldn't pull out its auxiliary power cord. 
When they finally got the cord out and began un- 
reeling the satellite, the tether that kept it attached 
to the shuttle paid out for about 260 m (850 ft.)— 
and then jammed, like a badly wound fishing reel. 
It jammed again when they tried to pull it in, and 


| rather than risk a spacewalk to try and loosen it, 


ground controllers decided to pull the satellite 
back inside. 

By stretching the copper-cored, shoelace-thin 
tether within the earth's magnetic field, Nasa scien- 
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¢6¢ Baseball 
works in 
mysterious 
ways. 99 


—Jack Critchfield, 
Florida investor 
involved in the move of 
the San Francisco 
Giants to the Tampa 
Bay area, which was 
tentatively agreed 
upon last Friday 





REEL TROUBLE: Plans 
to dangle a satellite 
from the shuttle 
Atlantis were fouled by 
a tether jam 
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may one day fly again. a 
WATT’S THIS? 
The world’s a 
smallest battery; [t’s... Superdisk 
it is one one- 
hundredth thesize § Anew technology could store War 
ofaredbloodcell and Peace ona pinhead—twice over 
and puts out twenty 
one-thousandths of COMPUTER RESEARCHERS ARE ALWAYS VYING TO 
a volt. Its terminals cram just a little more information into a slightly 
are pillars of smaller space. But a new technology just announced 
copper and silver by scientists at AT&T Bell Laboratories may force 
atoms piled the competition into playing catch-up for a long 
100,000 high by time to come. They have found a way to squeeze up 
scientists using to 45 billion bits of data onto a square inch of disk 
a scanning space—300 times as much as an ordinary disk, and 
tunneling electron 100 times as much as the most advanced magneto- 
microscope. optical technology. The system could put two copies | 


tists expected to generate up to 5,000 volts of elec- 
tricity. Ultimately, such tethers could not only pow- 
er spacecraft but also secure counterweights that 
could be set spinning to create artificial gravity. 
Still, it might have been worse. Nasa has had lit- 
tle experience with tethered satellites, and no one 
was sure how this one would behave. There was 
some fear that it would wobble wildly at the end of 
its cord. The astronauts were prepared to cut the 
whole thing loose if the experiment threatened the 
shuttle. To the relief of the Italian Space Agency, 
that didn’t happen, and the $379 million system 





of War and Peace on the head of a pin. 

More important, it could provide a way to store 
moving pictures, which require large amounts of 
data, on conventional compact discs, to be played 
back by computers or on television sets. A palm-size 
disk could hold 17 hours of programming. It works 
like other magneto-optical disks: a laser heats and 
magnetizes the disk surface, then another laser 
reads the magnetized spots. But while current sys- 
tems use lenses to focus the laser, this one funnels 
the light through an optical fiber that has been 
stretched 1,000 times as thin as a human hair—a 


aa as 
MILESTONES 


much tighter focus than a lens can achieve. The main 
stumbling block: the laser that reads these disks is 
too slow for commercial applications, so far. a 


This Cupcake Can Kill | 


Severe allergic reactions from 
“hidden” food additives may be rising 


FOR THE SEVERELY ALLERGIC, COMMON FOODS LIKE 
peanuts can trigger acute anaphylactic shock—the 
reaction that some people have to beestings—and 
sometimes death. According to a new report, such 





| deaths may be on the rise because of the food indus- 
| try’s increasing use of protein additives in pro- 


cessed foods. Doctors at Johns Hopkins looked at 
the cases of 13 children who had such reactions, 
and found that in each instance the child knew he 
was allergic but didn’t know that the food he was 
eating—cupcake, sandwich—contained ingredients 
that could kill him. Six children died. The study also 
found that adults often delayed getting help because 
they didn’t realize how serious their situation was. 
Among recommendations: train food-service per- 
sonnel not to add extraneous ingredients, and train 
schoolteachers and administrators to get children 
to the hospital as soon as a reaction sets in. wi 


ET CETERA 
TRANSPLANT TRIUMPH The drugs used to keep pa- 
tients from rejecting transplanted organs work by 
suppressing the immune system—which in turn 
leaves the body open to infections and even cancer. 
But a recently developed technique targets only the 
new tissue. Creating a hybrid molecule out of a hu- 
man protein and an antibody, scientists tricked 
mouse immune systems into accepting human pan- 
creatic cells while rejecting other foreign tissue. If it 


| works in people, transplants will become far safer. 


ENGAGED. John Cougar Mellencamp, 40, Sali 7own rocker; 
and Elaine Irwin, 23, cover model; his third marriage, her 
first; to be married in September in Bloomington, Ind. The 
couple met when she starred in his Get a Leg Up video. 


ENGAGED. Sting, 40, rock superstar and environmental ac- 
tivist, who sang Every Breath You Take tor the Police; and 
Trudie Styler, 36, actress and producer; to be married on 
Aug. 20 in London. The couple have been living together for 
more than a decade, and have three children. 


DIED. Jeff Porcaro, 38, drummer of the rock band Toto; of a 
heart attack brought on by an allergic reaction to pesticides 
he was spraying in his backyard; in Los Angeles. Toto won 
Grammy Awards in seven categories in 1983. The band’s 
hits include Hold the Line, Rosanna and Africa. 


DIED. Wang Hongwen, 57, youngest member of China’s Gang 


of Four during the 1966-76 Cultural Revolution; of a liver 
ailment; in Beijing. He and the three other Gang members 
were responsible for purging tens of thousands of party 
members and intellectuals and launching ultra-leftist ideo- 
logical and political campaigns. In 1981 he was sentenced to 
life in prison for wrongful persecution and plotting to over- 
throw the government. 


DIED. Robert Muldoon, 7(), Prime Minister of New Zealand 
from 1975 to 1984; of heart disease; in Auckland. Muldoon 
was a strong supporter of anzus, the defense treaty linking 
the U.S., New Zealand and Australia. 


DIED. Ralph Cooper, in his late 80s, creator and master of 
ceremonies of amateur night at the Apollo Theater in Har- 
lem; in New York City. Cooper introduced a number of per- 
formers who later became superstars, including Billie Holi- 
day, Ella Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan and Michael Jackson. 
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Lights Kings: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine; Lights 100's: 12 
mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine; Full Flavor Kings: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.2 
mg. nicotine; Full Flavor 100's: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette by FTC Method. © 1992 Eve Holdings Inc. 


Want your last cigarette © 
of the day to taste as 
good as your first? 


Fresher, richer flavor doesn't 
wear out as the day wears on. 






SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 









Thanks to Lark’s 
unique, charcoal filter 
it will. 

Lark’s unique filter lets all the 
naturally satisfying flavor through. So 
even your last cigarette of the day will 

taste as satisfying as your first. 


Lark’s activated charcoal filter 
absorbs harsh tasting gases for a 
gentler taste that’s incredibly 
satisfying. Morning, noon and night. 
Get your money back if 
How does an activated you don’t agree. 

charcoal filter do that? 





Try a pack of New Lark and if you're 


As the smoke passes over and not satisfied, just send us the empty pack 


through each tiny granule, certain harsh New Lark. along with the purchase receipt and we'll 
tasting gases are singled out and The last cigarette send you your money back. 

trapped. And it stands to reason, that of the dav tastes 

means a more enjoyable cigarette. as Zor rd as the first. Available in king size and 100’s, regular and lights 





Money Back Guarantee: If not completely satisfied, please send your receipt with purchase price circled, (1) empty Lark pack and your name, address, zip code and the statement 
“I certify that I am 21 years old or older” hand printed on a 3” x 5” piece of paper to: The Lark Challenge, P.O. Box 1680, Church Hill, MD 21690, OFFER EXPIRES 12/31/92 
Refund limit, 1 to adults 21 years and older. Club responses void. Offer good only in U.S.A. Void where prohibited. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery 
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Save One Dollar 


On One Pack or One Carton, Any Style. 


To The Consumer: Caution! Coupon is valid only when the brand style(s) specified are purchased 

by an ADULT AT LEAST 2! YEARS OF AGE. Any other use is improper and could constitute 

fraud. Participation in this promotion is at the retailer's discretion. LIMIT ONE COUPON PER 

PACK OR CARTON PURCHASE. Void where prohibited by law. 

To The Retailer: By redeeming this coupon, you represent and warrant that you have done so in 
5 "'11000'11376'" 3 





accordance with the terms and conditions of Liggett Group Inc.'s redemption policy revised and in 
effect on February |, 1992, which is incorporated herein by reference, copy available upon request 
Retailers and authorized clearinghouses will be reimbursed for face value plus $.08 and actual first 
class postage incurred. Cash value 1/20 of I¢. Mail coupons to: Liggett Group Inc., P. O. Box 





430951, El Paso, TX 88543-0951. Coupon only good in U.S.A 2134-WKY-40817 
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By J.F.0. MCALLISTER WASHINGTON 





HE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION IS 

acute. Skeletal figures behind 

barbed wire. Murdered babies ina 

bus. Two and a half million people 

driven from their homes in an 

orgy of “ethnic cleansing.” Deten- 
tion camps, maybe even concentration 
camps. Surely these pictures and stories 
come from another time—the Dark Ages, 
the Thirty Years’ War, Hitler’s heyday. 
Psychic defenses struggle to minimize, to 
deny, to forget. Not here; not now. Europe- 
ans were supposed to have learned from 
the last terrible war on their soil not to 
murder their neighbors. Educated people, 
on the verge of the 21st century, in a rela- 
tively prosperous country that is a party to 
multiple human-rights treaties, do not 
drive innocents from their homes, shoot 
orphans, build detention camps. 

But the evidence, accumulating for 
months, is now inescapable: like an addic- 
tion, hatred is consuming the people who 
used to call themselves Yugoslavs. Every 
throat slit makes someone else thirst for 
blood. “They killed my husband and son,” 
says a tearful Bosnian refugee. “They 
burned our home. But they can never rest 
easy, because one day we will do the same 
to them, or worse. My children will get 
their revenge, or their children.” No one 
anywhere can pretend any longer not to 
know what barbarity has engulfed the peo- 
ple of the former Yugoslavia. 

The ghastly images in newspapers and 
on television screens last week also con- 
jured up another discomfiting memory: the 
world sitting by, eager for peace at any 
price, as Adolf Hitler marched into Austria, 
carved up Czechoslovakia. For months, 
leaders in Europe and the U.S. have been 
wringing their hands over the human trage- 
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Specters of barbarism in Bosnia compel the U.S. and 
Europe to ponder: Is it time to intervene? 







dy in the Balkans, yet have shied away from 
facing the hard choices that any effort to 
stop the killing would entail. Clearly, there 
is no simple solution, diplomatic or mili- 
tary. Economic sanctions, mediation and 
U.N. peacekeepers have been tried without 
stopping the fighting. No case for armed in- 
tervention appeals to any President, Prime 
Minister or people. Frustrated, Western 
leaders have averted their gaze while first 
Slovenia, then Croatia, now Bosnia de- 
scended into chaos. 

Finally last week the cruelty captured 
in powerful pictures of dead children and 
imprisoned adults succeeded in rousing 
moral outrage. Like it or not, the world 
looks to the U.S. to lead an international re- 
sponse. In Washington the curious alche- 
my of press coverage, public opinion and a 
presidential campaign abruptly trans- 
formed the distant saga of suffering into a 
political question too sharp to ignore: Is it 
wise for the West—or is it required of the 
West—to intervene with military force in 
the Balkans? Does the new world order 
that George Bush espouses encompass a 
minimal moral code, starting with the 
command of the Holocaust-inspired inter- 
national convention on genocide to “pre- 
vent and to punish” mass killings of ethnic 
groups? Or is Secretary of State James 
Baker right to argue that in Yugoslavia- 
and by extension in other bloody ethnic 
conflicts in countries not central to the im- 
mediate stability of the West—‘‘we don’t 
have a dog in that fight’’? 

This is not a conflict in which civilian 
casualties are a secondary consequence of 
regular warfare: civilians are prime tar- 
gets, and every method to terrorize, dis- 
place or, if need be, kill them is part of 
the arsenals on all sides. The fundamental 
objective of the war is Serbian “ethnic 
cleansing’ —practiced by ethnic irregulars 
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CIVILIANS ARE THE TARGET: 
Casualties like this girl being rushed 
to a Sarajevo medical center are 
common as Serb militias use terror 
and violence to “cleanse” Bosnia of 
all Croats and Muslims. 











armed and supported by the Serbian gov- 
ernment of Slobodan Milosevic in Bel- 
grade—of large swaths of Bosnian territory 
to expel Muslims and Croats so that Serbs 
may move in. Croats under the harshly na- 
tionalist leadership of President Franjo 
Tudjman have joined in to grab their share 
of territory, and Bosnian Muslims, fighting 
at the raw level of their rivals, are likewise 
guilty of barbarism—and of inflating hor- 
ror stories about the Serbs to win sympa- 
thy and support. But the Serb militiamen 
appear to be the worst offenders. “It is in 
the Serbian interest to terrorize civilians,” 
says Andreas Khol, an Austrian politician 
who frequently visits Yugoslavia. “It is 
part and parcel of the plan for a Greater 
Serbia.” Detention camps are just a way 
station before permanent expulsion 

For most refugees, the inducement to 
flee is fear of imminent death. Topcagie Mu- 
harem says he is the only Muslim survivor 
from the village of Koritnik. On June 20, he 
claims, Serb militiamen herded 57 Muslim 
men, women and children into a basement 
and tossed in hand grenades, then joked 
that the screams of the dying sounded “just 
like a mosque.” Ferid Omerovic, 37, is one 
of 9,000 from the Bosnian city of Bosanski 
Novi who reached a Croatian refugee camp 
in a U.N. convoy. “Life turned to hell two 
months ago,” he says. “All Muslims were 
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fired from their jobs, we 
had no money to buy food, 
and we couldn't get hu- 
manitarian help. Our 


houses were looted by 
Serbs—our neighbors.” 


He was detained in a sta- 
dium with hundreds of 
other men; left for days 
without food or water, 
they subsisted on grass. 
Eleven-year-old Lenida 
Konjic, who was among 
the group, says that “at 
night we were so scared 
we couldn't sleep. We 
would just wait to be 
slaughtered.” It is not 
surprising that in ex- 
change for a place in the 
refugee convoy, 4,000 in- 
habitants of Bosanski 
Novi waited in line for days to sign docu- 
ments renouncing their property and 
pledging never to return. 

What sparked the political uproar in 
Europe and the U.S. last week were emo- 
tional new charges that each faction in Bos- 
nia is running a network of internment 
camps where beatings, torture, starvation 
and even murder are commonplace. Inter- 
national observers have been scrambling 
to investigate the claims, most of which 
come from interested parties, but inspec- 
tors have largely been kept out of the places 
they most want to see. Until they get un- 
hampered access, sorting out reality from 
propaganda will be impossible. 

So far, there is no evidence of genocide 
or systematic extermination; actual proof 
of individual murders is still rare. But 
there are numerous accounts of starvation, 
beatings, interrogation and miserable san- 
itation. Western diplomats think many of 
the camps will turn out to be similar to the 
few they have been allowed to see: harsh 
but not murderous detention sites where 
enemies, civilian and military, are ware- 
housed before expulsion or exchange. Yet 
there is the fear that other camps could be 
much worse 

Bosnian officials, who present the most 
detailed bill of particulars, claim that Serbs 
are running at least 105 camps, through 
which 260,000 people have passed since 
April, with 17,000 deaths. At least 130,000 
remain incarcerated. How bad are the 
camps? A Bosnian report, possibly exag- 
gerated, tells of the Vuk Karadzic primary 
school in Bratunac, where Serbs are ac- 
cused of bleeding 500 Muslims to death so 
wounded Serbs could get transfusions; ata 
café-pension named Sonje in the town of 
Vogosca, a Serb group led by one Jovan 
Tintor was said to have hanged prisoners 
by the legs and gouged out their eyes with 
special hooks. Serbs deny such stories and 
countercharge that Muslims and Croats 
are running 40 camps of their own where 
more than 6,000 Serbs have died 
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As achild is buried, shrapnel wounds the grandmother 


Journalists have visited some of the 
camps and pieced together eyewitness ac- 
counts from refugees and escapees. At the 
Omarska iron-mining complex in north- 
west Bosnia, according to a former prison- 
er interviewed in the New York newspaper 
Vewsday, more than a thousand Muslim 
and Croat civilians were held by Serbs in 
metal cages stacked four high, without 
food or water. He said groups of 10 to 15 
were removed every few days and shot; 
many others were beaten to death. British 
television footage of an open-air jail at 
Trnopolje showed thousands of prisoners 
who were dirty, dazed and emaciated. The 
camera team found evidence of beatings, 
torture, dysentery and scurvy. Red Cross 
or U.N. observation of the camps, now be- 
ing demanded by the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil, would check some abuses. But there 
are also “impromptu killing grounds,” 
says a Western diplomat, “where massa- 
cres take place, then the killers move on 
This is not the kind of murder the U.N. or 
Red Cross can monitor.” 


HE WORLD'S REVULSION AT ALL 
this is genuine and appropriate. 
But so far, the responses have 
been confused and tentative. As 
often happens, political consider- 
ations are at odds with military re- 

alities, What can outsiders do? 
Overwhelmingly, U.S. and European 
military experts warn against getting in- 
volved, Yugoslavia is almost custom de- 
signed to frustrate any peacekeeping, or 
peacemaking, force. The terrain is moun- 
tainous, perfect for ambushes and hit-and- 
run operations. Many of the irregulars are 
well trained and are skilled in guerrilla 
warfare. The weapons they would use 
against an intervening force are small, por- 
table and abundant. Western analysts 
point out that the fathers and grandfathers 
of today’s fighters tied down 30 Axis divi- 
sions for four years during World War II 
The generals would prefer another Desert 
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“ETHNIC CLEANSING”: Serbs are expelling 
Muslims and Croats from swaths of Bosnia 
DETENTION CAMPS: At scores of sites, all 
three sides are alleged to jail rivals 
STARVATION: Four cities including 
Sarajevo are besieged and ill-supplied 


Storm: an obvious enemy, a clear military 
objective, wide-open terrain suited to air 
attacks and fast armor sweeps, an over- 
whelming preponderance of force. What 
they see in Bosnia is Vietnam, Lebanon, a 
quagmire of murky goals and slogging in- 
fantry combat, where air power cannot be 
decisive and enemies, allies and civilians 
are indistinguishable. 

Aware of these constraints, some mili- 
tary and political leaders are calling for un- 
conventional approaches. Former British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher argues 
for arming Bosnian irregulars, who are 
badly outgunned by the Serbs, much as 
Washington helped the Afghan mujahedin. 
Colonel William Taylor, senior military an- 
alyst at the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies in Washington, thinks an 
air attack on power plants, fuel tanks and 
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military posts in Belgrade could take the 
heart out of the’Serbs’ fight. Others advo- 
cate an allied threat to destroy any Serbian 
plane, tank or piece of artillery that moves. 

All such approaches are risky; whether 
they are worth taking depends on what the 
West deems its interest in the former Yu- 
goslavia to be. In the realpolitik calculus of 
international affairs, Bosnia does not fit 
into any of the categories that demand in- 
tervention. Nocommunist dominoes are at 
stake. Human-rights violations are grue- 
some but are not something for which any 
country wants to sacrifice its own soldiers. 
It is true that Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia 
and other former Yugoslav republics are 
now independent countries, but Europe 
and the U.S. tend to regard Serbian aggres- 
sion against them as internal ethnic strife, 
not the kind of cross-border invasion that 
breaches international law. 

But the chaos in the Balkans carries 
threats to European security. The tidal 
wave of refugees driven from Croatia and 
Bosnia is choking the absorptive capacity 
of neighboring nations. Since those who 
have driven away the exiles have no inten- 
tion of letting them return, a more or less 
permanent and costly place must be found 
for several million embittered, possibly 
disruptive people—the Palestinians of the 
1990s. 

More worrisome is the possibility of 
further Serbian aggression provoking 
wider conflict. Serbs loathe, and oppress, 
the ethnic Albanians of Kosovo province, 
which is also home to 209,000 Serbs; some 
analysts predict that the Albanians there 
will rebel or that Belgrade will try to drive 
them out as soon as the Bosnian question 
is settled. Either eventuality could spur 


| Albania to intervene. Hungary has massed 


And why it hesitates 


Bomb the hills around Sarajevo to quell Serb mortar and artillery fire and protect 


relief flights 


Use ground troops to seize Sarajevo and enough surrounding territory to protect 
the A air against artillery attacks. 
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troops at its southern border to protect 
385,000 ethnic Hungarians in the Serbian 
province of Vojvodina. A Serbian effort 
to annex parts of Macedonia could prompt 
a response by Russia, Bulgaria or even 
Turkey. 

None of this is good news for George 
Bush. On the eve of the Republican Con- 
vention, down to his lowest approval rat- 
ing in the opinion polls, any false move 
could tarnish the President's claim that he 
is uniquely qualified to lead the U.S. 
through the world's dangerous waters. Up 
to now, his caution has been considered 
reasonable; after this week it could be 
judged timid and indecisive. In this highly 
charged atmosphere, Democratic cam- 
paign rivals and Republicans in Congress 
are pushing Bush to reconsider his poli- 
cies. Yet voters could easily see a military 
commitment in Bosnia—or anywhere 
else—as an electoral gimmick. At the same 
time, Bush has proclaimed himself the 
master of the new world order, and many 
are watching to see how well he fulfills 
that role. 


LL OF WHICH EXPLAINS THE GYRA- 

tions in Washington last week. 

One day a senior State Depart- 

ment official testified that eco- 

nomic sanctions against Serbia 

were working fine; two days later, 
after Bill Clinton said Bush should “do 
whatever it takes to stop the slaughter of 
civilians,” the President was driven to an- 
nounce a flurry of new measures—full dip- 
lomatic recognition of Slovenia and Bos- 
nia, international monitoring of Balkan 
borders and a call for a U.N. resolution au- 
thorizing force to deliver humanitarian 
aid—but hardly enough to frighten away 
Milosevic and his henchmen. 

In Europe there is even less enthusi- 
asm for military intervention. Leftists who 
filled the streets to protest the deployment 
of Pershing missiles are oddly silent about 
the human-rights disaster occurring a few 
hundred miles away. Britain and France 
are queasy over Bush's idea of a U.N. 
resolution that would empower national 
armies to help deliver relief supplies, pre- 
ferring to keep this job with the U.N. 
peacekeepers already in Sarajevo. 

Even so, as the images of atrocity flicker 
across the world’s television screens, the 
U.S. and its allies find themselves forced to 
mull over the unattractive military options 
available that might put a crimp in Serbian 
aggression—or at least send a message of 
retribution to Belgrade. In the long run, the 
international community must develop a 
new ethic, and new institutions to match, 
concerned less with the sanctity of bor- 
ders than with the rights of people. Until 
it does, the dilemma posed in Bosnia is 
likely to be repeated elsewhere, again and 
again. —Reported by Jasmina Kuzmanovic/ 
Zagreb, William Rademaekers/Vienna and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 
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The U.N.’s outgoing man “on 
in Sarajevo, General 
Lewis MacKenzie, is 
not optimistic 











By DANIEL BENJAMIN NEW YORK 


Q. Sarajevo airport was shut down again 
this week. Has the U.N.’s authority in Sara- 
jevo been exhausted? 

A. I've always said the agreement to pro- 
tect the airport from ground attack was 
hanging by a very fine thread. When you 
start taking mortar fire on the bunkers 
our people are living in and on the tarmac, 
that is a serious escalation. Before, we 
were able to justify putting our finger in 
the flame despite fighting going on close to 
the airport. The odd round dropping short 
can be rationalized, but not when the air- 
port is being directly targeted 


Q. What do you think it would take to im- 
pose peace on Sarajevo itself? 

A. Well, from the tactical point of view, 
having to control and occupy and domi- 
nate all the features around Sarajevo and 
the city itself. Cities are famous for gob- 
bling up soldiers. I haven't done the de- 
tailed analysis, but a figure of 75,000 
would probably be modest, if there is re- 
sistance. And the resistance has to be han- 
dled 24 hours a day by people on the 
ground, Air power can assist, but it can’t 
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Whoever said the streets aren't safe these days 
obviously wasn’t driving an Acura Legend Sedan. 
Because the Legend comes with some of the most 
advanced active and passive safety systems available. 

For instance, to help you avoid any trouble the 
road might throw your way, theres the acceleration ofa 
programmed fuel-injected, 20( )-horsepower, 24-valve 
V-6 engine. The handling and road feel of a responsive 
4-wheel double-wishbone suspension. And the stop- 
ping power and steering control of anti-lock brakes. 

Of course, our engineers have also taken into con- 


sideration those times when trouble is unavoidable. 





Which is why the Legend L and LS models come 


THE ACURA LEGEND WAS L 
UR SHARE OF TE 






Legend Sedan L 


equipped with both driver$ side and passenger side 
air bags, each capable of deploying in less time than 
it takes to blink an eye. Automatic seat belt tensioners 
that instantly take up slack in a frontal impact. Crumple 
zones that help preserve the cabin structure in frontal 
or rear collisions. And variable-diameter, high-strength 
steel door beams that help transfer the force of a colli- 
sion away from the passenger compartment. 

You see, when you buy a Legend, you don't just 
get one of the best performing cars on the road. You get 
one of the best buyer protection plans in the business. 


Call 1-800-TO-ACURA (A) ACURA 


for more information. (A) AC RAFTED PERFORMANCE 


ESIGNED TO HELP PROTECT 
E MARKETPLACE. 








stop people from reoccupying positions. 


Q. That's assuming that the act of bringing 
ina large military force itself wouldn't have 
a powerful psychological impact. 

a. Yes. It’s also presupposing that the 
peacemakers can stay for a long time. Be- 
cause what happens when they leave? Ev- 
erything goes back to the way it was be- 
cause so much hate has been generated. 
And then you have a force that is isolated. 
You don’t have secure communications. 
You're sitting in the middle of a very, very 
hilly country. 


Q. What would be the difference between an 
operation in Bosnia and the Gulf War? 

a. The same characteristic that dominates 
every military operation: the ground. In 
Desert Storm there was a relatively so- 
phisticated infrastructure on which to de- 
velop your force. ‘There were tremendous 
areas of land on which to put it together 
and to train and sort out problems—and 
that took four months. Where are you go- 
ing to do that in Bosnia? 


Q. You would not be able to wage tank war- 
fare, as in the Middle East? 

A. No, you're talking infantry battles. 
You're talking about classic, classic guer- 
rilla country. 


Q. Do you think the Serbs, Croats and Bos- 
nian Muslims would fight in the face of a 
huge force? 

a. If | put myself in their shoes, there is no 
option. You are talking about backing the 
Serbs into a corner. And if you read histo- 
ry, it’s not a very good idea. You're talking 
about an organization with a significant 
capacity to fight and with a significant 
amount of equipment. Serbia/Montenegro 
must be one of the most densely milita- 
rized areas of the world now. 


Q. Zo “pacify” all of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
what size military operation would be 
needed ? 

A. Well, the Germans gave it a try with 30 
divisions, and they weren't successful. A 
lot of people were killed. If there were re- 
sistance throughout Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and you had to occupy it, you could be talk- 
ing up to 1 million troops. 


Q. Why not bomb artillery positions and 
send in helicopter gunships? 

a. You wouldn’t be able to find all 
the weapons systems that are doing the 
damage. Mortars are the favored weap- 
on in Bosnia, and they're hidden very 
easily and carried around in everything 
from school buses to cars. What's much 
more important is that if you do that, 
then the U.N. peacekeeping force is, 
whether it likes it or not, affiliated with 
the side not being attacked. Therefore 
you have sitting there 1,600 [U.N. sol- 
dier] hostages. 
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Q. Can't you remove those troops in advance 
of any action? 

A. If you do, that’s an indication something 
big is going to happen. So you've got your- 
self a very nice cul-de-sac, unless you're 
prepared to sacrifice 1,600 people. I 
wouldn't think that would be a particular- 
ly good idea. 


Q. /s there anything that would rapidly im- 
prove the situation in Bosnia? 

A. Yes—and the presidency [of Bosnia] will 
hate to hear me say this: negotiations with 
the Serbian side within Bosnia. The presi- 
dency will not talk to the other side be- 
cause they say this is a war of aggression 
controlled by Belgrade. ‘They feel that if 
they start to talk, the status quo will be fro- 
zen, and they don’t have a lot of territory. 
If you don’t want to talk, then there’s only 
one solution: one side wins, one side loses 





and a lot of people get killed in between. So 
my feeling is that pressure has to be 
brought to bear to get them to the table. 
The Serbs will talk any time, any place, at 
any level because they probably have what 
they want. It seems tome talking could get 
the Bosnian Muslims territory. 


Q. /s anyone in the different leaderships 
really calling the shots? Or is much of the 
fighting being driven at the grass roots by 
units that decide they just want to fire their 
mortars? 

A. You're absolutely right, there are large 
numbers of individuals and units that are 
out of control. But they are out of control 
within a defined chain of command. 
There’s ample evidence of units operating 
on their own agenda—today. Maybe tomor- 
row they'll operate on a common agenda. 
There are some individuals and small or- 
ganizations in Sarajevo who are paid to 
kill. They get a bonus. Journalists are fa- 
vorite targets in Sarajevo. There are no 
video games in Sarajevo, 50 the next best 
thing is to fire ata TV car going by. 


Q. /s the word genocide appropriate for 
Yugoslavia? 
a. I can’t comment in detail on that be- 
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cause my mandate was limited to Saraje- 
vo. However, let me assure you that I have 
a pound of paper for each hand of protests 
from one side accusing the other of run- 
ning detention camps, concentration 
camps, prisoner-of-war camps. 


Q. You don’t entirely blame the Serbs? 

A. When people ask me whom do you 
blame, I say, “Give me the day and the 
month, and I'll tell you.” What the Serbs 
did three months ago was totally unac- 
ceptable: the city was bombarded, civil- 
ians were targeted. Today it is more com- 
plex. What we now see from the Bosnian 
presidency’s side is that it’s in their inter- 
est to keep the thing going and get the 
Serbs to retaliate in order to convince the 
international community that interven- 
tion is a good idea. So I blame both sides. 


Q. You have had nine peacekeeping tours in 
places like Gaza, Nicaragua and Cyprus. 
How does this compare? 

A. You can take the hate from all those pre- 
vious tours and multiply by 10. I've never 
seen anything close to that. Even if only 
10% of what each side accuses the other of 
doing is true, in the minds of the people it 
has grown to horrendous proportions. If 
the leadership said, “O.K., let’s sit down 
and sort this thing out,” I’m not sure 
whether people would accept that because 
there is so much hate for the other side. 
Really deep, gut-wrenching hate. Once 
you start calling them baby killers, preg- 
nant-women killers, and talk about cook- 
ing babies, those are not good grounds for 
negotiations. 


Q. What difference did that make for your 
work? 

A. On any of those previous tours, when 
you brokered a deal, it was followed 
through. And if somebody along the line 
didn’t follow through, they were put in 
their place. It’s relatively easy to broker a 
deal in Bosnia. It’s the execution that is 
impossible. 


Q. After your experience in Sarajevo, do you 
think there is still a clear line between 
peacekeeping and peacemaking? 

a. Yes, there is a clear line. It became 
cloudy in Sarajevo only because we went 
there with good intentions and then the 
war started, and that put us in an abso- 
lutely unique position. 

Peace imposition is war fighting. It's 
going in, taking on somebody and beating 
them. In order to use a peacekeeping 
force, you have to have a cease-fire. But we 
got ourselves into this bind by having a 
war start around us. 


Q. So you're a pessimist? 

A. | used to use the term guarded opti- 
mism, but I've dropped even that from my 
vocabulary. I still have hope. But I won't be 
optimistic until they start to talk. a 
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DILEMMA 
For the World 


By JAMES WALSH 





IRED OF WAITING FOR THE WORLD, DESPERATE BOSNIA IS 

in a noose: the more it tugs, the more it chokes. The 

death struggle was brought home to outsiders last week 

after besieged defenders tried to break through Serbian 

lines surrounding Sarajevo. The thrusts not only failed 

but provoked intensified Serbian fire that closed down 
the city’s airport, cutting off U.N. relief shipments. Bosnian sol- 
diers who scaled Trebevic Mountain in the hope of outflanking 
the Serbian guns may have at least tasted a moment of gallows 
humor: before being driven back, they reached the bobsled run 
built for the 1984 Winter Olympics. 

That relic symbolizes as well as anything else the gathering 
moral crisis over Bosnia. Eight years ago, Sarajevo attained the 
Olympus of international favor, playing host to the snowy élite 
from the rest of the world. Today bobsledding down a slippery 
slope is exactly what Western leaders fear most about interven- 
ing in the former Yugoslav republic. Even short of a Desert 
Storm-scale operation, how can the deployment of multinational 
firepower be justified here and now when other peoples are also 
in mortal peril—starving Somalis, say, or junta-persecuted Bur- 
mese? And if intrusion is justified, what force could conceivably 
sort out a vicious blood feud among hill folk who have helped 
write the book on guerrilla warfare? 

The first question is easier. Why Bosnia? For one thing, be- 
cause it is a victim of evident, if not altogether naked, cross- 
border aggression. This may sound like a mincing lawyer's brief, 
but split hairs have become the tightrope that cases for interven- 
tion must tread. U.N. Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
lashed out two weeks ago at British critics for faulting his lack of 
deference to the Security Council's big powers. The West's sym- 
pathies for Yugoslavia, he suggested, had claimed priority over 
equally desperate crises in the Third World. Newspapers in Lon- 
don may have rebuked him, he cracked, “because I’m a wog.” 


That rejoinder was not only frivolous but shallow. After the | 


early ’60s, one reason why the U.N. was unable to intervene in Af- 
rican and Asian bloodbaths was the sanctity-of-boundaries stan- 
dard that Third World members held dear, Idi Amin’s Uganda, 
Pol Pot's Cambodia and other killing fields piled up bones un- 
checked in large part because the carnage was performed within 
sovereign borders. Many developing countries were disturbed by 
these atrocities, but they remained loath to compromise the U.N. 
Charter’s criterion for use of outside force; the days of “interven- 
tion” by Western colonial empires were too recent. Beyond that, 
some U.N. members did not bear much scrutiny when it came to 
internal violence. While condemning bloodshed in Soweto, for 
example, Syria freely bombarded insurgents in the city of Hama. 
So double standards exist on both sides. The part of the world 
that grieves for Bosnia today is naturally exercising one. Pictures 
of European toddlers orphaned and brutalized in Sarajevo evoke 
the kind of fellow feeling among Western nations that similar 
tragedies elsewhere, sad to say, do not. Images of starving Euro- 
pean inmates behind barbed wire also produce keener reso- 
nances in a civilization with Auschwitz and Treblinka only 50 
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years removed. And Bosnia today has a legal claim on 
help that Somalia, a case of literal and utter anarchy, 
does not: Slobodan Milosevic’s Serbia has aided aggres- 
sion against Bosnia's Muslims and Croats every step of 
the way in the interest of carving out a Greater Serbia. 
The Yugoslav breakup has spawned atrocities on all 
sides, but over the long haul this war, like Iraq’s swal- 
lowing of Kuwait, is the fault of one big bully. 

Have the media played a central role in electrifying 
outside opinion? Of course, they have. Where cameras 
go, so go the susceptibilities of people who live comfort- 
able lives. But in a strange way—sometimes flawed but 
often legitimate—cameras and notebooks tend to con- 
verge on those crises that really do deserve greater at- 
tention. Yugoslavia figures as a kind of test case of what 
might happen throughout decommunized, unstable Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, Unrestrained ethnic rivalries in these 
lands threaten to turn the European Community on its ear, upset- 
ting a prosperous balance gained only in the past couple of 
generations. 

All these considerations would merely be speculative were it 
not for one final, compelling point: the outside world’s Yugoslavia 
policies to date have abetted strife at least as much as they have 
contained it. Foreign leaders failed to warn Serbia off. Concentra- 
tion on humanitarian efforts plays into the hands of Serbs who 
want to create as many refugees as possible—and who perhaps 
mean to pursue the tactic to “cleanse” other Serb-minority terri- 
tory closer to Hungary, Albania, Greece and Turkey. Faced with 
Western inaction, Turkey and Iran are watching the nearby anti- 
Muslim pogrom more and more anxiously. 








A face in a crowd of emergencies: one starving Somali girl 


Perhaps “the threat or use of force,” as the old formula goes, 
would not bring Bosnia's Serbs to heel. But proposing military tar- 
gets for air strikes in the Serbian heartland might make Milosevic 
think twice, give his many Serbian political opponents a more per- 
suasive voice and ease the heat on slowly strangling Bosnia. At the 
least, it would send a message about where the West stands. At bot- 
tom, this may not be a universal U.N. concern, but it is a European 
crisis and, more to the point, a Western responsibility. As such, it is 
also a job that will not get done unless the U.S. takesthelead. 
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U.S. CAMPAIGN 


The Team Behind 


Though Clinton and 


cadre of strategists who deserve the cre 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 1|.A CROSSE 





OR BILL CLINTON AND AL GORE, 
lowa last week became their 
own Field of Dreams. A shim- 
mering summer's day was just 
beginning its slow fade into 
dusk as the eight-bus caravan 

pulled into Manchester for a carefully or- 
chestrated “unscheduled” stop. The local 
Democrats had done their part—a crowd 
of nearly 1,000 had been waiting for sever- 
al hours to gambol in the limelight. Gore, 
fast becoming the Ed McMahon of political 
warm-up acts, gave his patter-perfect in- 
troduction, complete with the mawkish 
reminder that Clinton's father died three 
months before Clinton was born. Then 
Clinton clambered up onto the small out- 
door podium for a quick rendition of his 
stump speech. Knowing all too well how 
easily this political magic can fade, he 
tried to inoculate himself by warning, “In 
the next 88 days, those Republicans will 
try to scare you to death, Clinton and 
Gore—those young fellows—will go hog 
wild, and things will be terrible. For the 
only way those Republicans can be elected 
is to scare you to death.” 
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Afterward, Clinton worked his way 
down the rope line, waving, shaking, 
touching, posing, always smiling, his blue 
dress shirt damp with perspiration, the 
Secret Service agents clinging to his belt 
when he leaned far into the crowd. The 
faces of Manchester conveyed the Music 
Man message that “there's nothing half- 
way about the lowa way to greet you.” The 
mood was warm and enveloping as Clin- 
ton heard each message of encourage- 
ment. “We owe it all to you.” “You're do- 
ing great.” “You'll be a great President.” 

None of this, of course, is conclusive. 
Friendly crowds and sunny poll numbers 
can bea fatal August illusion. But for now, 
the mood of the Clinton campaign is a kind 
of dazed humility at the wondrous work- 
ings of fate. Says campaign manager Da- 
vid Wilhelm, who originally dreamed up 
the notion of putting the Clinton campaign 
on wheels: “I'd love to be able to say that 
we knew it would strike this chord. It just 
isn’t true.” 


Hard to remember that at the end of 


the California primary in early June, the 
Clinton campaign was impelled forward 





by little more than a grim sense of inevita- 
bility. Clinton was physically drained from 
the gauntlet of primaries; the candidate's 
message of change had been pre-empted 
by Ross Perot; and the campaign structure 
in Little Rock had so many fancy titles and 
overlapping responsibilities that decisions 
had to be made by consensus—or not at all. 

Against this backdrop of drift and loom- 
ing defeat, Clinton, prodded by his wile Hil- 
lary, belatedly realized that the campaign 
structure in Little Rock had to be revamped 
for the general election. It had become too 
much a mirror of Clinton’s own personal- 
ity, particularly his tendency to skirt con- 
flict, paper over differences and thus toler- 
ate confusion. “He’s got good political 
instincts, but the problem is that he’s so 
facile and adroit that people come away 
thinking they've heard what they want to 
hear,” says a senior campaign adviser. Hil- 
lary does not have this problem. “She's 
quicker to clarify and make decisions than 
Bill,” says Carolyn Staley, a longtime friend 
of the candidate's. 

While the public relations effort to 
mold Hillary into a traditional my-heart- 


The triumphant troika that plotted the comeback: strategist 
Carville, defender Wright and alter ego Stephanopoulos 
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his wife have the last word on how the campaign is run, 
dit for getting the candidate’s act 
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they rely on an unlikely 
together 


belongs-to-hubby First Lady means that 
campaign insiders are reluctant to public- 
ly acknowledge her substantive role, her 
imprint on the staff shake-up seems clear. 
With Hillary as the principal guardian of 
the candidate's body and mind, it is telling 
that just before the convention she pro- 
pelled the couple’s longtime friend Susan 
Thomases—a sometimes confrontational 
New York City lawyer—into the powerful 
slot of head scheduler. In that role Tho- 
mases serves Hillary’s agenda to make 
sure Clinton's tendency to please every- 
one-—to let discussions drag on, to keep on 
the campaign trail until he’s robotic with 
fatigue—does not get the better of him. 

“One of the reasons she wanted me to 
do the scheduling is that she knows I un- 
derstand that her husband needs sleep 
and needs time to think,” says Thomases. 
Until recently, she was the epicenter for 
controversy within the campaign, which 
may explain why she has received scant 
public credit for shrewd judgments like 
doggedly promoting the bus-tour idea 
within the Clinton camp. Top strategist 
James Carville defends her in these terms: 
“The most powerful force in the universe 
is inertia, and Susan is the most anti-iner- 
tia person I know.” 

Clinton himself, as a ranking insider 
put it, is “the real manager of this cam- 
paign.” On the morning after the conven- 
tion, Clinton told his top aides that he was 
restructuring the operation. The decision 
stemmed in part from a campaign flare-up 
in early June, when several senior staffers 
complained directly to the candidate 
about Thomases’ tendency to meddle in 
areas like polling that were far outside her 
formal role as Hillary’s staff director. The 
ultimate resolution was Thomases’ new 
job as the campaign’s internal Dr. No—the 
final authority to resist demands on Bill 
Clinton's time. In a larger shift, campaign 
chairman Mickey Kantor was in effect 
kicked upstairs to handle long-term plan- 
ning on such contingencies as a Clinton- 
Gore transition as well as handholding the 
egos of Democratic powers. 

Thus emerged the unlikely trio that 
now holds day-to-day responsibility for di- 
recting the campaign—Carville, George 
Stephanopoulos and Betsey Wright. Each 
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ALEX QUESADA—MATRIX FOR TIME 


represents a different facet of the totality 
that is Clinton. Carville is the grit, the guts 
and the unyielding determination. Ste- 
phanopoulos, like the candidate a Rhodes 
scholar, mirrors Clinton’s thinking and in- 
| tuits his likely responses. Wright, Clin- 
ton’s chief of staff during most of his years 
as Arkansas Governor, is the keeper and 
the ardent defender of his record. 
Carville and Wright are the dominant 


agenda-setting forces at the 7 a.m. staff 


meeting in the third-floor war room of the 
Little Rock headquarters. Even now, the 
| Clinton campaign has an informality that 
would make a Republican organizational 
purist wince. Wright, in fact, laughingly 
calls the campaign structure mystical. To 
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POWER COUPLE: Prodded by his wife, 
the candidate revamped his organization 


understand the dramatic summer trans- 
formation of Clinton's candidacy from 
junker to juggernaut, take a closer look at 
the triumphant trio in Little Rock: 


THE RAGIN’ CAJUN: Carville, 47, is a 
constant study in coiled tension; he holds 
his body Marine-style rigid; his brooding 
brow and his closely cropped, sparse hair all 
convey the same message as the T shirts 
and pressed jeans that he favors: This is not 
a man to be messed with. As Carville de- 
scribes himself: “I walk the edge between 
being colorful and controversial.” 

Carville was a late bloomer—a Vietnam- 











era Marine (who was nevet sent to Viet- 
nam); a Louisiana law yel reluctant to prac- 
tice; a political hired gun who moved into 
the front rank of Democratic consultants 
only by masterminding last year’s upset 
Pennsylvania Senate victory of Harris Wol- 
ford. Carville first met Clinton last summet! 
through another client, Georgia Governo! 
Zell Miller, and joined the campaign in No 
vember. Carville’s first impression of Clin 
ton: “So this is W hat major league pitching 
looks like.” But baptism In the big leagues 
can be brutal, and so it was for Carville, who 
field-marshaled Clinton's give-no ground- 
defense against the fusillade of charges 
ranging from adultery to dratt dodging 
that almost destroyed the candidate before 
the New Hampshire primary 

Yet by April, Carville was a little lost 
As an admirer within the Clinton camp 
puts it: “When James isn’t in charge, he 
tends to lose interest It wasn’t that Car 
ville loafed, it was more that he craved a 
new adrenaline high. As even he admits 
“After the New York primary, | was work- 
ing, but I didn’t put my helmet back on un 
til after California.” Now the first among 


equals in the campaign, Carville is the 
Count of the Counterpunch, calling the po 
litical ploys and postures, the stratagems 


and sound bites that make up daily cam- 
paign gamesmanship. 

if Carville is motivated by one princi- 
ple, it is Hit ‘em back hard.” Nothing bet- 
ter reflects his combative personality than 
the inspirational slogans he posts in the 
war room. On the central issue of the cam- 
paign: THE And on the 
need for rapid response: SPEED KILLS- 
Carville’s ambitions begin and end 
with politics, for as he says, “I wouldn't 


ECONOMY, STUPID 


BUSH 


live ina country whose government would 
have me in it.” 


THE ALTER EGO: Stephanopoulos’ influ 
ence in the campaign 1s no secret—he 1s 
handed over 100 telephone-message slips a 
day. But still, as a campaign insider puts It: 
‘Everybody underestimates him. He looks 
like he’s 14 years old.” With a shock of dark 
brown hair, a boyish face and an imperturb- 
able, almost brusque manner, Stephanopou- 


los, 31, is the ultimate quick study Joining 
the campaign last summer, after being 


heavily wooed by Bob Kerrey, Stephanopou- 
los became Clinton’s constant traveling 
companion throughout the primaries His 
mastery of Clinton’s ideas and his ability 
to anticipate the candidate's reactions to 
any situation is uncanny Stephanopoulos’ 


explanation “He's a great teacher. 

Stephanopoulos was No slouch as a 
student either. The son of a dean in the 
Greek Orthodox Church, he attended Co- 
lumbia University, where he won his 
Rhodes. His career In politics was preco- 
cious. Starting out as a congressional aide, 
Stephanopoulos became a deputy commu- 
nications director for the 1988 Michael 
Dukakis campaign, where he banged out 
the political message of the day. After the 
Dukakis debacle, Stephanopoulos almost 
left politics for a key job helping run the 
New York City Public Library before Con- 
gressman Richard Gephardt, now House 
majority leader, offered him a top staff po 
sition. Recruited last summer, Stephano- 
poulos pt essed the Clinton campaign hard 
to get exactly what he wanted—the post ol 
communications director. 

A pivotal moment In the campaign 
came in May, when Stephanopoulos was 
detached from Clinton’s side to manage 
the nerve center In Little Rock Suddenly, 
good ideas that had been kic king around 
the campaign were cal ried out. Media ad 
viser Mandy Grunwald had been arguing 
for months that Clinton should do The Ar- 
senio Hall Show. \n fact, Clinton's come- 
back may well have begun on Arsenio, 








when the image of Slick Willie gave way to 
Saxophone Bill. On a more substantive lev- 
el, Stephanopoulos directed the drafting of 
Clinton’s new economic plan, now a cam- 
paign centerpiece, As Rob- 

ert Shapiro, a ranking Clin- : 
ton economic adviser, puts 
it: “‘When George says } 
something has to be done, 
everyone knows he’s & 
speaking for Clinton.” 


THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE: Wright, 48, 
first met Clinton when 
bothwere young liberal ide- 
alists working in her native 
Texas on the 1972 George 
McGovern campaign. In the 
mid-1970s she gravitated 
to Washington, where she ran the Wom- 
en's National Education Fund, recruiting 
women candidates for office. After Clinton 
was defeated for re-election as Governor 
in 1980, he called upon Wright to run his 
comeback crusade. She accepted instantly 
because, as she recalls, “it was always im- 
portant to me that strong political femi- 
nists have relationships with strong male 
politicians. And Bill Clinton has no prob- 
lem with strong women.” 

Wright’s reward from 
the victorious Clinton: he 
named her his chief of staff, 
a post she held until 1990. 
» Wright, whose reputation 
= for political toughness be- 
s lies a far softer interior, 
= had some lonely years serv- 
ing as the lightning rod for 
criticism of the Governor, 
In the late 1980s, she con- 
fided with a laugh, “I've 
made great progress here. 
When | came in, they hated 
me for being a woman. Now 
they only hate me for being 
the Governor's chief of 
staff.” After a stint chair- 
ing the Arkansas Demo- 
cratic Party, Wright drift- 
ed out of politics—thereby 
avoiding the early shake- 
down months of the Clin- 
ton campaign. But she re- 
turned to Little Rock in the 
spring to run the cam- 
paign’s research operation, 
aggressively defending the 
Clinton record from Repub- 
lican attacks and probing 
press queries 

Her rapid rise in the 
campaign hierarchy—sym- 
bolized by her new title of 


Clinton's second tour had 
all the media frenzy of the 
first foray: five press buses, 
more than 100 journalists 
and plenty of photo ops 
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Star-Crossed Lovers 
IT SOUNDS LIKE SOMETHING FROM A SCREW- 
ball comedy: two sweethearts coo at each oth- 
er by night and then turn around and try to 
demolish each other by day. But that's the life 
of Mary Matalin, George Bush’s campaign 
field director, and James Carville, Bill Clin- 
ton’s chief strategist. The two are in love, and 
at war, at the same time. 

The relationship was Washington’s most 
talked-about liaison long before Matalin 
sparked a political fire storm last week with a 
scathing personal attack on Clinton. Contrary 
to George Bush's no-first-sleaze rule, Matalin 
drafted a sophomoric memo that mocked 
Clinton's girth, branded his campaign “lower 
than a snake’s belly’’ and noted his problem 
with “bimbo eruptions.” Carville, who serves 
as one of Clinton’s top strategists and phrase- 
makers, quickly fired back, calling his inamorata’s memo “new evidence that 
the Bush campaign is out of control.” Carville, obviously pained by the situa- 
tion, added, “You can hate the sin and love the sinner.” 

A gravel-voiced, tough-talking street pol from Chicago who learned her 
trade under Lee Atwater, Matalin, 38, oversees the Bush campaign’s links to 50 
state operations while helping to hone its message machine. Carville, 47, is a 
Louisiana Cajun with a taste for the jugular. According to an article in Vogue, 
when Carville informed Matalin at a Washington dinner party that he was go- 
ing to work for Clinton, she excused herself and promptly threw up. 

But the two aren't really the odd couple that they seem. Each is the closest 
thing either campaign has to someone with street smarts. Just as Matalin is po- 
litically more liberal than Bush, Carville is more conservative than Clinton. 
Both are up-by-the-bootstraps white ethnics whose rough-cut personalities 
don’t always fit neatly in a business that has been dominated by slick 
schmoozers. Both love to cook and jog and escape to a mountain hideaway near 
Front Royal, Va., on weekends. Says Matalin: “We have plenty of things be- 
sides politics to argue about.” 

Being a woman in what are still male-dominated G.0.». political circles, Ma- 
talin has suffered far more for the relationship than Carville has. Last year sev- 
eral top Republicans pressed Bush to dismiss her lest pillow talk undo his re- 
election. But the President stuck by Matalin and gave her a big hug after last 
week's tempest passed. 

No one knows what the pair said to each other in private, but Matalin’s big- 
gest fan in the Clinton camp sent her a large bouquet of flowers. Said Carville: 
“She'll be O.K. She's always O.K.” ® 


Such good friends: Carville 
and Matalin at a Washington 
reception earlier this year 


deputy campaign chairman—was not 
without political infighting and moments 
of drama. But her position is secure be- 
cause of her deep allegiance to both Clin- 
ton and Hillary. During much of the 1980s, 
Wright spent half her life at the Gover- 
nor’s mansion with the Clintons and their 
daughter Chelsea. But beyond Wright the 
loyalist, there is also Wright the champion 
archivist: the computerized database on 
the Clinton record that she developed al- 
lows her to retrieve any crucial document 
in minutes. 

When South Carolina’s Republican 
Governor Carroll Campbell recently criti- 
cized Clinton as a typical tax-and-spend 
liberal, Wright dug into the files and found 
a 1989 letter from Campbell praising his 
Arkansas colleague, which was gleefully 
released to the press. When she hears 
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about a new G.o.p. attack, Wright is apt to 
give a rich Texas chuckle, and then say 
with puckish enjoyment, “I think I've got 
something on that. Let me check.” Likely 
as not, the result is another Clinton 
gotcha. 

A winning campaign inevitably turns 
everyone associated with it into a political 
genius on a par with F D.R. mastermind 
James Farley, an honor held only as long 
as the polls stay high. But the real tests for 
Carville, Stephanopoulos and Wright will 
come with the bruising fall contest. In the 
meantime, the campaigners can recline in 
their bus seats, roar down the highway 
and enjoy the cheering throngs. As Wright 
puts it for all of them: “I'm going to re- 
member these days when things get 
tough.” | —With reporting by Priscilla Painton, 
Little Rock 








Unfriendly Skies 


Faced with its own explosive issues, the G.O.P. heads 
to Houston ona wing and a prayer 


1 CANT WAIT 
Pe UNLOAD on 
Pose DEMo- 
\ CRATS !.. 


By GARRY WILLS HOUSTON 





N THIS TOPSY-TURVY POLITICAL YEAR, 
the Democrats were as smug as Re- 
publicans at their New York conven- 
tion, and the Republicans seem fated 
to be as fratricidal as Democrats this 
month in Houston. There is an eerie sym- 
metry at work. Jeane Kirkpatrick, in her 
book justifying the neoconservatives’ 
abandonment of the Democratic Party, de- 
scribed the 1972 Democratic Convention 
as out of touch with ordinary Americans. 
The New Presidential Elite argued that 
Democrats under McGovern were more 
interested in ideological purity than in 
winning, more concerned with being “cor- 
rect” than with being inclusive. It was a 
party of rectitude and litmus tests. By con- 
trast, the Republicans spread a big tent: 
“Less intense, less holistic ideologically, 
and deeply attached to party, the cultural 
conservative focused more on building 
party unity and winning elections than on 
articulating correct issue positions—not 
because he was uninterested in policy, but 
because he was also strongly attached to 
the party by fun, friends, and status satis- 
factions, and party loyalty as well as poli- 
cy.” The Republicans, she concluded, be- 
lieve in the political market and in 
peddling a winning product there. 

Few expect the Republicans to be guid- 
ed, at this year’s convention, by “fun, 
friends, and status satisfactions,” though 
they have the prevalent product in a sit- 
ting President. All the tests of political cor- 
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| rectness—on abortion, on homosexuality, 


on not raising taxes, on control of the 
arts—are matters of Republican concern 
this time. This is a party of purges, not in- 
clusion: it cries for the heads of Richard 
Darman, Nicholas Brady, William Reilly, 
even of Dan Quayle, even of George Bush. 
The party is in so little inclusive a mood 
that it only grudgingly continues to in- 


| clude its own President. 


The very issues that were emphasized 
in order to divide the Democrats have boo- 
meranged, and are splitting the Republi- 
cans. Dinesh D'Souza, in his book on Jerry 
Falwell, Falwell: Before the Millennium, de- 
scribes how the religious right planned to 


| use abortion as a wedge issue. At sessions 


to form the Moral Majority, Paul Weyrich 
said the movement should “focus atten- 
tion on the abortion issue, because it 
would split the Democratic Party, while 
hardly affecting the Republican vote.” 
Paradoxically, the very decision they hat- 
ed—Roe v. Wade—gave these political oper- 
atives the cover they needed: so long as 
that ruling was in effect, Republicans 
could give lip service to a “right to life” 
without facing immediate consequences. 
But with Roe endangered, the prospect of 
legislatures’ having to debate the whole 
matter over again is daunting. The prefer- 
ence for choice, even among those opposed 
to abortion, is clear in the polls. Young Re- 
publicans do not have to be libertarians to 
want government kept out of the decisions 
women make about their pregnancies. 
Abortion now plagues the Republicans 
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far more than it ever did the Democrats. 
So do most of the social issues that Repub- 
licans stressed in the past and are still try- 
ing to use, in a more guarded way, when 
Dan Quayle speaks of family values. Ho- 
mosexuality was a Republican issue when 
the party made fun of “San Francisco 
Democrats.” But now, when almost every- 
one has known someone with aips, when 
people fear that they or their children may 
get it, the Republican position, dictated by 
the party's religious constituents, seems 
not only cruel but dangerous. The party 
opposes free distribution of condoms and 
clean drug needles. It still blocks sex edu- 
cation, family planning at home and 


| abroad, and full-scale research expendi- 


ture on aps. Bob Hattoy, the atps-infected 
man who spoke at the Democratic Conven- 
tion, gave a whole new meaning to “family 
values” when he reminded the President 
that “your family has arps”—part of that 
large national family New York Governor 
Mario Cuomo described at the convention. 

“Family values” takes on new meaning, 
as well, at a time when people are worried 
that they will not be able to educate their 
children, give medical aid to their parents 
or support themselves in retirement. The 
economy, which has devastated black fam- 
ilies, threatens white ones too. The “no new 
taxes” cry was potent when enough of the 
electorate felt satisfied with what it had and 
wanted to give no more to the government. 
But when basic services are in question, 
people remember that the government is 
still good for something. That is a point the 
Republicans have been denying for over a 
decade. Ronald Reagan said the govern- 
ment could do nothing but fight commu- 
nists—a mission it lacks today—and other- 
wise it should just be taken “off our backs.” 


OTHING COULD BETTER DEMON- 
strate how former sources of 
strength have become signs of 
weakness than the scheduling of a 

convention speech by Ronald Reagan. That 
would until recently have been considered a 
surefire way of rallying the troops with 
memories of glory. But every reaffirmation 
of Reaganism traps Bush more helplessly in 
the real Reagan legacy—the deficit that Rea- 
ganites are prevented from addressing. 
They cannot even admit it is a problem 
without being called defectors from the 
great man’s cause. Reagan will come to for- 
give George Bush for raising taxes—and to 
make sure he never does it again. Which 
means that Bush will be as weak in a second 
term as in the first. Realists, of course, see 
this ghost from the past as an incubus. 
Conventions for the incumbent are sup- 
posed to be ceremonial reaffirmations of the 
regnant leader. This one is flirting with 
thoughts of regicide. The Republicans are 
acting less like Democrats than like the ear- 
ly leaders of Students fora Democratic Soci- 
ety, busily excommunicating each other, 


| thundering mutual anathemas. a 













OW TIMELESS IS THE BEAUTY OF THE NEW MAZDA MX-6? 
CALL US IN 2030 A.D. Once in a great while a car comes along with such timeless 

beauty, such intrepid performance, you cant help but make predictions. ¥ Introducing the 
all-new 1993 Mazda MX-6 LS. A car that will do more than just survive the passage of time. It will 
embrace it. With classic good looks that will remain classic for a lot of tomorrows. A 164-horsepower 
V6 engine that will make time fly while youre having fun. And a generous expanse of interior 
room to make your journey through the years a comfortable one. X Of course, just because 
the Mazda MX-6 LS has the markings of a collector's item doesnt mean you 


should stash one away for 38 years. After all, who could wait that long? 


THE 1993 MAZDA MX-6LS 

The MX-6 LS offers a 2.5L, 24-valve, DOHC V6 engine. Driver’s- 
side air bag and 4-wheel disc brakes. Plus optional leather seating 
surfaces.’ And a 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty 

with no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for details. For a free brochure 

on the MX-6 orany new Mazda, call 
1-800-639-1000. 
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IT JUST FEELS RIGHT. 
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SHARING THE OLYMPIC IDEAL 








-These Games have come to a close. But be te yoy Knit, 
we'll all gather again for the 1996 Summer, Olympit Games: 
ere in the US.A., in Coca-Cola’s hometown, Atlanta. Weo  & 
hope to see you there. Because some things should be f 
shared around the world. f 
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By JON D. HULL CHICAGO 


ITH HIS CRAZY STARE, MASSIVE 
knuckles and tattooed biceps, 
Jimmy T. looks like an urban 
grenade with a faulty pin. The 
five-alarm face fits nicely with 
his career as an up-and-coming 


member of a Chicago gang called the Vice 
Lords. But when his face relaxes and the 
baby fat sinks back in place, a different vis- 
age emerges. Disarmed of weapons and bra- 
vado, Jimmy is a terrified 16-year-old who 
did something very, very stupid one hot 
summer night this past June. 

“O.K., it was like this,” he says, rub- 
bing those big hands together and rocking 
slightly in his chair. ‘““They told me, ‘Time 
to put in some work for your homies. 
Here's the gun. There's the car. Get up and 
go, boy.’ In other words, welcome to the 











big time, Jimmy. Time to prove your stuff 


by shooting some rivals. Try not to hit 
someone's mama or baby, but mainly just 
pull the trigger bang bang bang—and don’t 
lose the damned gun. 

Only thing was, Jimmy wanted noth- 
ing to do with the big time. Like most kids 
in his West Side neighborhood, he just 
sort of fell into gang banging at 14. Then 
things got crazy, and now he wants out. 


A muggy Saturday night shortly after 
11. Jimmy is driving around in a stolen 
1987 Honda Prelude, a 9-mm TEC-9 under 


EDDIE HERNANDEZ, 


formerly of the Disciples on 
Chicago’s Southwest Side, 
doesn’t shy from violence 


AY OUT 





| gang. Absolute ground zero in the mind of 
| a gang banger..“I'm thinking it through, 
and finally it comes to decision time.” Jim- 
my wheels the Honda toward a group of 
faceless teenagers hanging on a corner in 
rival turf and blasts seven rounds into the 
crowd, wounding three. 
Days later, he tries to explain why he 
did it. “Damn, man, don’t you know what 





What’s more dangerous 
than staying in a 
murderous street gang? 
Trying to quit. 


He remained in a coma for 58 days. 
Or ask Thomas R., an 18-year-old for- 
mer member of a Crip set in Los Angeles 
who just said no to his fellow gang mem- 
bers last April. “They did me pretty bad,” 
he says softly. Bad meaning a broken arm, 
a broken wrist, two teeth knocked out, lots 
of cigarette burns on his face and a few 
dozen bruises, which really isn't too bad 





easily. In his seven-year career, he’s been shot in the stomach, hit in the head with a railroad tie, 
had his arm broken in a fight and been jailed twice for auto theft — not to mention what he’s done to 
other people. But now that he’s finally gone straight, even his former friends are out to get him. 


the seat. “I'm thinking, ohhh, man, this 
s ain't for me. I'm just tired of this gang 
banging, and I’m, like, real scared.” A semi- 
literate high school dropout, Jimmy grap- 
ples with the ghetto’s version of a mid-life 
crisis. He drives around for 40 minutes, 
carefully obeying every traffic signal as he 
furiously works through his options. Defi- 
nitely don’t want to be stopped by the po- 
lice, really don’t want to fire this gun and 
sure as hell don’t want to disappoint the 
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would happen to me if I just told my gang I 
want out? That I’m scared?” 

You can ask Keith Smith, a minister's 
son in Waukegan, Ill. Smith called it 


quits last August after eight months of 


gang banging with a pack called the Latin 
Lovers. The de-initiation ceremony took 
place right before midnight in a local 


park. The ground rules: four against one 


for three minutes, no weapons. Smith, 
then 15, collapsed after the first minute 
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| for the Crips. But Thomas cautions, “You 


bet they ain’t done with me yet.” 
The quickest exit from gang life is via 


| the morgue. The surest route is a one-way 


ticket out of the old neighborhood. For 
most young gang members, that leaves no 
choice at all. “Just to walk away and get 
out? God, you may get killed,” says Daniel 
Swope, executive director of a community 
group called ButLD in Chicago. “You make 
acommitment, and it’s lifelong.” 


Most young gang bangers don’t even 
think about getting out. The money and 
security are too good and the alternatives 
too few. The gang is a surrogate family 
and the only source of approval, however 
convoluted, that they'll ever know, Pathet- 
ically, all the bloodshed is merely a by- 
product of an utterly misguided and fran- 


now use jobs, wives or children as excuses 
for not hanging out with the homeboys. 
But most younger gang members have no- 
where to fade away to. Meanwhile, gang 
bangers are notorious for overreacting at 
the smallest perceived slight. “You got to 
earn your respect,” says Salvador Ne- 
varez, 23, who joined the Disciples at 13 








ing in a housing project run by a gang, it 
doesn’t cut it to plead a hectic schedule 
when the guys come knocking. “If you're in 
the projects, getting out of a gang just isn't 
a smart thing to do,” says J.W. Hughes, 22, 
a former member of a gang called the Black 
Disciples in Chicago who now counsels 
gang members. “You have to fear for your 
life.” BuiLp's Swope warns, “If you don't 
show up for meetings, they issue a 8.0.s. 
[beat on sight] order.” Or worse. 

Those who dare “drop the flag” and re- 
sign from the gang face a brutal little cere- 
mony called being “violated” or “jumped 
out.” The precise ritual varies from gang to 
gang: sometimes each member of the gang, 
which may be several dozen strong, gets a 
free swing at the victim; other times four or 
five members are assigned to conduct the 
beating for a set amount of time. Whatever 
the punishment, the results are strikingly 
similar. “They give you a head-to-toe, which 
means you get your ass kicked,” says Frank 
Perez, program director for the Chicago 
Commons Association gang project. 

Eddie Hernandez, 22, formerly of the 
Disciples on Chicago’s Southwest Side, re- 
calls the first time he ever saw a guy being 
jumped out. “They made this guy walk 
through an alley filled with gang mem- 
bers,” he says. “Aw, man, it was awful. 
That guy was unconscious after just a few 
feet.” Hernandez doesn’t shy from violence 
easily. In his seven-year career, he’s been 
shot in the stomach, hit in the head with a 


JUAN VANGA 


was scared he'd have to shoot 
somebody. He took a three-minute 
beating from five guys to get out 


of the Latin Kings in Chicago last year. Something about all the guns and death and arrests 
that just adds up. “Hell, five of my friends are already dead.” He'd finally had enough. 
Unfortunately, rival gang members still consider him fair game. 


tic inner-city search for respect. ‘““What 
other world do these kids know?” asks 
George Knox, director of the Gang Crime 
Research Center at Chicago State 
University. 

But some guys do get wise. Something 
about all the guns and death and arrests 
just adds up. “I was scared I'd have to 
shoot somebody,” says Juan Vanga, 22, 
who took a three-minute beating from five 
guys to get out of the Latin Kings in Chica- 
go last year. “Hell, five of my friends are 
already dead.” Some guys get bored. “I 
wasn't scared or anything,” says Eddie 
Calderon, 16, who quit the Latin Kings last 
month in a flurry of blows. “I just got sick 
and tired of holding the guns.” 

The safest way out of a gang—short of 
fleeing—is to fade away very carefully. 
This is more plausible for members 19 and 
older, who have paid their dues and can 


but married two years ago and now works 
as a salesman for Montgomery Ward in 
Chicago. “There is no such thing as ever 
getting out. You just drift away.” Nevarez 
is well into his ninth life. “I had a lot of 
shoot-outs, but I never got shot,”’ he says 
appreciatively. His advice to the younger 
guys? “Only way for a young guy to get out 
is to get killed.” 


VEN THE MILITARY, ONCE AN HON- 

orable way out of the "hood, has 
gradually closed its doors to all but 

the most qualified applicants, 

which usually excludes gang mem- 

bers. “There are a hell of a lot of 

gang members that would like to get out,” 
says Sergeant Wes McBride of the Los An- 
geles County sheriff's department. “But 
there are not a lot of social programs out 
there to help them.” For a 14-year-old liv- 
TIME 
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railroad tie, had his arm broken in a fight, 
absorbed countless punches, and been 
jailed twice for auto theft—not to mention 
all the unspeakable things he’s done to oth- 
er people. Last May he told his fellow gang 
members he had finally had enough. His 
former friends promptly jumped and beat 
him, stabbing him in the hand during a 
knife fight. “If they see me by myself, I'll be 
jumped again,” he says matter-of-factly 
Perez counsels teenagers to go public 
with their desire to quit a gang only as a 
last resort. “It beats getting killed or blow- 
ing somebody’s brains out,” he explains. 
Most antigang workers are adamantly 
against such advice under any conditions. 
“That would be like telling the kid to go 
kill himself,” says Swope. Then there are 
folks like Marianne Diaz-Parton, a gang- 
intervention worker for the Community 
Youth Gang Services Project in Los An- 
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geles, who actually condone the beatings. 

Diaz-Parton, 33, joined Los Compadres 
at 13 and served three years in prison for 
shooting two rival gang members with a 
sawed-off shotgun. Since “retiring,” she is 
frequently asked by frightened female gang 
members trying to get out of gangs to moni- 
tor their beatings. “They know I've got 
juice with the gangs,” she says with consid- 
erable pride. She recalls the case of Priscil- 
la, a 15-year-old who wanted out. Three 
other girls, all gang bangers, took Priscilla 
into a public rest room while Diaz-Parton 
waited outside to make sure things didn't 
get too out of hand. “They went at her for 
three minutes. You could hear it, all right,” 
she says. Fearing legal complications, Diaz- 
Parton stopped accepting such invitations 
three years ago but argues, “Society looks 
at being jumped out as something barbaric. 
To me it’s not out of line. Hey, if you're in a 
fraternity, don’t they mess with you? Only 
with gangs they take it a step further. That 


way you leave with 
dignity.” 
Fat chance. Even 


those who endure a beat- 
ing are not spared future 
harassment. And getting 
out means losing the pro- 
tection of your gang while 
retaining all your old ene- 
mies, who don’t stop to 
ask questions. Those who 
do manage to escape their 
gang while remaining in 
the neighborhood are of- 
ten sucked back in by a 
confluence of raw fear and 
sheer necessity. ‘“The 
pressure is just too damn 
strong,” concedes Com- 
mander Robert Dart, who 
heads the Chicago police 


REGNALDO CRUZ 
was taken to a Wichita 
park last August, 
forced to his knees 
and fatally shot in the 





and blue flags showing how the Los Ange- 
les Crips and Bloods have metastasized 
across the country. 


OLICE IN WICHITA (POP. 300,000) 
arrested their first transplanted 
L.A. gang members in 1989. Now 
Sedgwick County, which includes 
Wichita, is riddled with 68 dif- 
ferent gang sets boasting 1,400 
members. Last August, Regnaldo Cruz, 15, 
was taken toa park, forced to his knees and 
fatally shot in the head and chest with a 
410-gauge shotgun. Though the suspect 
remains at large, police believe Cruz was 
executed for trying to get out of a gang 
called the Vato Loco Boyz. Says Kent Bau- 
man, an officer with the city’s gang-intelli- 
gence unit: “People who aren't familiar 
with gangs think that these kids should 
just say no. But in the gang world, saying 
no can get you killed.” 
Local residents seized on a creative re- 





head and chest with a .410-gauge shotgun. Though the suspect remains 
at large, police believe Cruz was executed for trying to get out of a 


local gang called the Vato Loco Boyz. 


department's gang unit. “You can’t be an 
island out there.” 

Many anxious inner-city parents send 
their children to live with relatives out of 
state. Unfortunately, many of these kids 
simply start new gangs, rather than new 
lives, in Grandma's neighborhood. 
“They've just transported the cancer,” 
says Sergeant McBride, who has a large 
map on his office wall covered with red 
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sponse early one morning last May, when 
members of Pastor Chuck Chipman’s con- 
gregation descended on a gang-infested 
neighborhood to rescue a 12-year-old boy 
being forced to work as a drug courier for 
a gang that was threatening him and his 
family. Before gang members could react, 
the entire family of four and all its belong- 
ings were whisked away toa safe house. 
That evacuation prompted a local group 
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called Project Freedom to construct a net- 
work dubbed the underground railroad to 
funnel gang members and their families to 
safety in cases where all else fails. Six for- 
mer gang members and two families have 
been shuttled to safety through a patch- 
work of churches both in and out of the 
state. The relocations are coordinated with 
the Wichita police, who check for outstand- 
ing warrants. Project Freedom pays for the 
initial move, while local congregations 
agree to assume housing costs and arrange 
for jobs and education for as long as two 
years. “It’s a stopgap measure,” concedes 
executive director James Copple, who 
tours the city’s rougher neighborhoods on 
weekend nights wearing a bulletproof vest. 
“If we have to relocate them, then in some 
ways we've already lost the battle.” 

An underground railroad may be im- 
practical, but so are most of the other op- 
tions available to a young gang banger 
who wants out. At least Project Freedom is 
saving lives. Frances San- 
doval, founder of Mothers 
Against Gangs in Chica- 
go, gets tearful phone 
calls from parents with 
kids too scared to leave a 
gang but terrified of stay- 
ing in. ‘Unfortunately, 
there is very little I can of- 
fer them,” she says. “In 
most cases it’s hopeless 
unless they can literally 
pack up and leave. And 
we're talking about mov- 
ing to another state.” 

Surprisingly, even 
many loyal gang mem- 
bers admit that their 
ranks would be thinned if 
quitting wasn’t so dan- 
gerous. “People want to 
get out of gangs, but 
they're afraid of getting 
whooped,” says Enirque 
Quiroz, 20, a hard-core 
member of the Latin 
Kings in Chicago. Quiroz, 
a lumbering fellow who 
has been shot at 12 times, 
jailed five times, sliced in 
the elbow and the chin 
and had his hands broken with a bat, is ex- 
actly the kind of guy who makes getting 
out so problematic. Although he acknowl- 
edges some qualms about cracking the 
heads of close friends who want out of the 
gang, he has a simple technique for deal- 
ing with his conscience. “I've never done it 
sober,” he admits sheepishly. “Only time I 
do it is when I'm high or drunk and you 
know you just get going with the guys and 
get yourself really worked up.” 

Then it's all flying fists and boots and 
maybe even a knife or chain until the rage 
is exhausted and a body drops to the 
ground—just another punk expelled from 
the pack. ca 
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STEP INTO A LIFE 
FREE FROM CIGARETTES. 


PROSTEP. WE'RE WITH You EVERY 
STEP OF THE WAY. 


THE PROSTEP PATCH, AN AID TO A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE STOP SMOKING PROGRAM, CAN HELP 
RELIEVE YOUR CRAVING FOR NICOTINE. 

Quitting smoking isn’t easy. But getting the right support 
can make the critical difference in your success. The PROSTEP 
patch, an aid to a comprehensive stop smoking program that your 
doctor can recommend, helps relieve your craving for nicotine 

In addition, we offer a special PROSTEP Support Hotline, 
educational materials, motivational techniques, and a 
PROSTEP Referral Service to stop smoking 
support groups in your local area 


OUR COMMITMENT: “WE’RE WITH 
YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY.” 
Tough as quitting can be, every attempt 
is a step in the right direction. So we 
make this commitment: If you quit after 
completing at least 6 continuous weeks of 
using PROSTEP, and for any reason start 











smoking again, speak with your doctor. If, after a suitable 
period, your doctor believes the time is right for you to try 
PROSTEP again, we'll supply you with rebates on your 
next prescriptions: You'll also continue to have full access 
to the PROSTEP Support Services 


A PROSTEP PRESCRIPTION IS ONLY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH YOUR DOCTOR. 

PROSTEP may not work for every smoker. If you have 
cardiovascular problems or are under a doctor's care for any 
other condition, if you're taking other prescription medicines, 
or if you're either pregnant or nursing, you should discuss 
with your doctor whether PROSTEP or other alternatives are 
appropriate for you. The most common side 
effect of PROSTEP is skin irritation 
PROSTEP should not be used continuously 
for longer than 3 months 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR IF IT’S RIGHT FOR YOU. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 


800-647 STEP (7897 
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(nicotine transdermal system) 22 mg/day 








PROSIEP 


(nicotine transdermal system) 
22 mg/day 


Brief Summary 


Diets Wanstormal aye) 
ine 
{yeimme danwery af 22 ort mg/day over 24 hours 
For complete Prescribing Information please consult package insert. 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
PROSTEP treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for 


the relief of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. PROSTEP treatment 
should be used as a part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking- 


“thes PAUSTEP ystems rlonge an mons hasten 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

Use of PROSTEP systems is contraindicated in patients with hyper- 
Sensitivity or allergy to nicotine or to any of the components of the 
therapeutic system 


Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive. Smoking 
Causes lung cancer. heart disease. emphysema. and may ad 
affect the fetus and the pregnant woman. For any smoker, with or with 
Out concomitant disease or pregnancy, the risk of nicotine Lssegrs 
ment in 2 smoking-Cessation program should be weighed against the 
hazard of continued smoking while using PROSTEP systems, and the 
poe of achieving cessation ot st without nicotine replace- 


Pregnancy Warning: Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be 
harmful to the fetus. contains nicotine, hydrogen cyanide, and carbon 
Mononde Nicotine has been shown in animal studies to cause fetal 
harm. it is therefore presumed that PROSTEP treatment can cause 
fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect of nico- 
tine ane b. PROSTEP systems has not been examined in preg- 
nancy (see PRECAUTIONS). Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 
pein cpr using lee eee it ona 
rapy iS ust pregnancy, or patient becomes noe 
while using PROSTEP treatment the patient should be apprised of the 
potential hazard to the fetus 
Safety Note Concerning Children: The amounts of nicotine that are 
tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms of poisoning and 
Could prove fatal it PROSTEP systems are applied or in ny by chil- 
dren or pets. Used 22 mg/day Contain about 27% (8 mg) of 
their inital drug content. Therefore, patients should be cautioned to 
. both used and unused PROSTEP systems out of the reach of chil- 
ren and pets 


PRECAUTIONS 
The patient should be urged to s! yiy comple 
ating PROSTEP therapy (see 0M in nl 
Prescribing Information) Palos shed be informed that if they con- 
tinue to smoke while using PROSTEP systems. whey may experience 
adverse effects due to peak nicotine levels hi an those experi- 
enced from smoking alone. if there is achnicaly sh Significant increase in 
cardiovascular or other effects attributable to nicotine, the PROSTEP 
dose should be reduced or PROSTEP treatment discontinued (see 
WARNINGS) Physicians should anticipate that concomitant medica- 
yes dope need ROSE adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 
he use of PRO! systems beyond 3 months by patients who 
a smoking should be discouraged because the chronic consump- 
tion of are by nev nh foute can be harmful and addicting 
actions: In a 3-week open-label dermal irritation and sensi- 
tization er of PROSTEP systems. 16 of 205 patients (8%) exhibited 
Getinite erythema at 24 hours after system removal. None of those 
patients exhibited contact allergy. in the tirst 4 weeks of the efficacy 
trials, moderate erythema following system removal was seen in 22% 
of patients. some edema in 8%. and dropouts due to skin reactions 
occurred in 7% of 459 patients fe edi mg/day system. Patients 
who Gevelop contact sensitization be cautioned that a serious 
reaction could occur from exposure to other nicotine-containing prod- 
ucts or smoking 
Patients should De instructed to akeyed discontinue the PROSTEP 
treatment and contact their physician if they experience severe or per- 
sistent local skin reactions at the site of application (eg, severe ery- 
thema. pruritus, or edema) or a \ ee skin reaction (eg 
a anes Or generalized rash 
Disease: PRO: TEP systems are usually well tolerated by patients 
= normal skin, but may be irritating for patients with some skin dis- 


PROSTEP,, (nicotine transdermal system) 


occur with PROSTEP treatment, it should de discontinued 
PROSTEP peer anens4 rt donald ada prs 
the immediate infarction period. patients with serious 
arrhythmias, and ents with severe of angina ris 
Renal or Hepatic insu : The pharmacokinetics of nicotine 
have not been studied in the of patients with renal or hepatic 
impairment. However. given that nicotine is extensively metabolized 
and that its total n clearance is dependent on liver blood flow, 


circulation (see Pharmacokinetics in Intormation). 
nd Disene mere i used wih cation 
ents yroidism, pheochromocytoma, or insulin- 
pon Giabetes since nicotine causes the release of catechol- 
amines renal medulla 


Peptic Disease: Nicotine delays healing in peptic ulcer disease; 
therefore, PROSTEP treatment should be used with caution in patients 
with active peptic ulcers and only when the benefits of including nico- 
tine replacement in a smokin ap bar some chs meg pmeie amd oo 
ccelerates Hypertension: icotine cons i 
opment of malignant hy Mere tel ope tpbmerte tgande ney 
tension; theretore, PR reatment should be used with caution in 
hess mun eben cncuang nee eae 
prt lp e ‘cessation program outweig! 
Information for Patient: 4 2 age lovee pal oe harpg-petbed ed 
package of PROSTEP systems dispensed to the It contains 
important information and instructions on how to use and dispose of 
PROSTEP Eo oy ah Patients should be encouraged to ask 
Questions and pharmacist 
Patients must be advised to keep Doth used and unused systems out 
ot the reach of children and pets 


Drug Interactions: Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine 
replacement, may alter the pharmacokinetics of certain concomitant 
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Possible Mechanism 
Acetaminophen. caffeine, Deinduction of hepatic enzymes 
imipramine, oxazepam ‘on smoking cessation 
pentazocine. propranolol. 
Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorpbon with smoking 
cessation 
Adrenergic antagonists (eg Decrease in circula 
prazosin ) catecholamines nay 
cessation 
May an Increase in 
Dose at ot Smoking — Possible Mechanism 
Adrenergic agonists (eg. Decrease in circulating 


isoproterenol, phenylephrine) catecholamines with smoking 
cessation 





Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Nicotine 
itself Coes not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory animals. How- 
ever. nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in 
the cheek pouches of hamsters and forestomach ot F344 rats, respec- 
tively, when given in combination with tumor initiators. One study. 
which could not be replicated. suggested that cotinine, the primary 
parcoya of nicotine, may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in the 
a ym in rats. 
ther nicotine nor cotinine were mutagenic in the Ames Saimo- 
nella test. Nicotine induced repairable DNA damage in an Eschericha 
a test system. Nicotine was shown to be genotoxic in a test system 
Chinese hamster ovary cells. In rats and rabbits, implantation 
delayed or inhibited by a reduction in ONA synthesis that 
appears tobe caused by nicotine Studies have shown a decrease in 
litter size in rats treated with nicotine during gestation 


PREGNANCY 

Pregnancy _ WARNINGS section): The harmful ettects 
of cigarette on maternal and fetal health are clearly estab- 
lished. These include low birth weight, an increased risk of spontane- 
Ous abortion. and increased pennatal mortality. The specific effects of 
PROSTEP treatment on fetal development are unknown. Therefore. 
Pregnant smokers should be encouraged to attempt cessation using 
pope and behavioral interventions before using pharmacologi- 

‘oaches. 

Spoutaneens abortion during nicotine-replacement therapy has 
been reported: as with smoking, nicotine as a contributing factor can- 
Not be excluded 

PROSTEP treatment should be used during pregnancy only if the 
likelihood of smoking cessation justifies the potential risk of use of 
fucotine ment by the patient. who may continue to smoke 

: Animal Studies: Nicotine was shown to produce skele- 
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of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe ( ius boot toe ees iced 
every 20 seconds for 5 rye 
about 30% after infusion of 0 


or the fetus during labor are unknown 

Use in Nursing Mothers: Caution should be exercised when PROSTEP 
therapy is administered to nursing women. The of PROSTEP 
treatment in ni infants has not been examined. 


an on = moe same 
Sy aouhang shes cade 


fruten to nicotine trom PR PRO: TEP systems should be 
panther ine herbed her fon veda ef 
pact yee bn oape bap ive smoke exposure and 
tamination of breast milk with other components of tobacco smoke) 
and from PROSTEP systems alone or in combination with continued 


sm 

Pediatric Use: PROSTEP Systems are not recommended for use in 

children because the safety and effectiveness of PROSTEP treatment 

Geriatric Use: wiwrty patente ox the eoleonera Clinical 
over na in 

trials of PROSTEP therapy. PROSTEP ther pasos 

vo in ls gn group at ta younger omotare 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 903 patients who 

in controlled clinical trials is complicated by the occurrence of GI and 

CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal as 

actual incidences 


application site. which was seen at 

patients (N= 459) on PROSTEP treatment in the 6- to 8-week clinical 
trials. Local erythema after system 
jg pinay barely waht —_ generally resolved 
within 24 hours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact sensitization) 
occurred in 3% of patients on PROSTEP treatment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS, Allergic Reactions) 
Probably Causally Related: The following adverse events were 
reported more t in PROSTEP treated patients than in placebo- 
treated patients or exhibited a dose in clinical trials. The 
reports of awakening at night were collected as one of the expected 
withdrawal symptoms 

Digestive system-Addominal pain' 
Nervous system-Somnolence* 
Skin-Rash,* sweating’ 


Frequencies tor 22 on 
“Reported in 3% to 

‘Reported in 1% to 3% of tam 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 


Causal Relationship UNKNOWN: Adverse events reported in 
PROSTEP and placebo-treated patients at about the same frequency in 
clinical trials are listed below. The clinical significance of the associa- 
= between PROSTEP treatment and these events is unknown, but 
are reported as alerting information for the clinician. 
"haan Conta " y 
yspepsia. nausea 
Musculoskeletal 9 
Pastrolaspoet izziness.* reac %s). insomnia” 
ory system-Pharyngitis, * sinusiti 
Urogenital a 
Frequencies for 22 wy 
“Reported in 3% to 
‘Reported in 1% to 3% al fase 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF OVERDOSE 
For information, please see full Prescribing Information. 


CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription 
Manutactured for 





Orders (atopic or eczematous dermatitis) 
Cardiovascular or Peripheral Diseases: The risks of nico- tal abnormalities in the offspring of mice when given doses toxic to the LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
tine replacement in patients with certain cardiovascular and peripheral dams (25 mg/kg IP or SC). ec ay nena 
vascular diseases should De weighed against the benefits of including Human Studies: Nicotine teratogenicity has not been studied in Poorl Rives, 
nicotine replacement in a “cessation program. Specifically. humans except as a component of cigarette smoke (each cigarette by ° Lid 
patients with coronary heart disease (history of myocardial infarction smoked delivers about 1 mg of nicotine). It has not been possible to rrebsongt ed Westmeath 
and/or angina pectoris), serious cardiac mas. OF vasospestc conclude whether cigarette smoking is i¢ to humans ae prety unty 
diseases (Buerger’s disease. Prinzmetal’s variant angina) should Other Effects: Animal Studies: A nicotine bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to . 
be carefully screened and evaluated detore nicotine replacement is pregnant rhesus monkeys caused acidosis, hypercarbia. and hypoten- 
prescribed sion (fetal and maternal concentrations were about 20 times those 
Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of PROSTEP treat- achieved after smoking one cigarette in 5 minutes). Fetal breathing Rev 
ment was reported occasionally. !t serious cardiovascular symptoms — movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after intravenous injection 21819-92 
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Try. Try Again 


Four L.A. cops are charged with violating Rodney 
King’s civil rights—but convicting them won’t be easy 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


HE MOBS THAT TORCHED AND 

looted South Central Los Angeles 

last April reacted to the verdict 

with primal rage. Few Americans 
condoned the violence, but many shared 
the rioters’ shock and amazement at the 
trial’s outcome. After all, the grainy video- 
tape of Rodney King’s 81-second beating at 
the hands of L.A. cops looked like a clear- 
cut case of police brutality against an un- 
armed and helpless citizen. A flawed state 
prosecution, a shrewd defense and 
a white suburban venue had con- 
spired to produce the stunning out- * 
come: acquittals for four officers. 
When federal authorities indicted 
the four last week on civil rights 
charges, it was widely believed that 
the defendants would not get off so | 
easily the second time around. ; 

That assumption may be ill- 
founded. Legal experts quickly dis- > 
missed defense claims of double 
jeopardy—the impermissible pros- 
ecution of a person twice for the = 
same offense—because jurisdiction 
in federal civil rights charges is 
distinct from that of the state. Yet 
in proving that the officers violated 
King's civil rights, the feds must 
clear the hurdle that tripped up the 
state prosecutors: convincing a 
jury that the police used excessive 
force. ‘The issue is ultimately the 
same,” says Professor Erwin Che- 
merinsky of the University of 
Southern California Law Center. 
“Was it reasonable or excessive 
force? If the jury finds that by com- 
munity standards it was excessive 
force, it will convict. If the case can 
be made that it was reasonable 
force in that situation, then they 
will acquit.” 

In the first trial, the traditional 
bias favoring the police was bol- 
stered by a controversial shift of 
venue from the city to suburban 
Simi Valley, a change that resulted 
in the selection of a conservative 
jury with no black members. The 
defense will not enjoy this advan- 
tage in the current case, which 
The defendants: Stacey Koon faces 
reporters at courthouse last 
week. Above, Theodore Briseno, 
Laurence Powell and Timothy Wind. 
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could be heard as early as October: the fed- 
eral jury pool is drawn from the entire 
metropolitan area, and will probably in- 
clude some black and Hispanic members 
with a different perspective on the trust- 
worthiness of the police. Also, the jury 
may feel pressure not to acquit the officers 
for fear of sparking a new, possibly angri- 
er wave of rioting. 

The prosecutors, however, face a hur- 
dle they did not have in the first trial: they 
must prove that the defendants specifical- 
ly intended to deprive King of his civil 
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rights. The Reconstruction-era statutes 
under which the officers have been 
charged were used during the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s to help federal au- 
thorities convict police miscreants who 
could not be found guilty in Southern 
courts. The statutes had earlier been chal- 
lenged for being too vague, which prompt- 
ed the Supreme Court to sharpen their 
focus by requiring prosecutors to demon- 
strate a “specific intent” to deprive some- 
one ofa federally guaranteed right. 

Intent requires “a higher burden of 
proof’ beyond merely establishing that 
excessive force was used, observes Drew 
S. Days III, of the Yale law school, who 
headed the civil rights division in the Car- 
ter Administration's Justice Department. 
Proving specific intent is “difficult, but not 
impossible,” says Mary Frances Berry, a 
member of the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. Since 1988, the Justice Department 
has filed 99 civil rights cases involving of- 
ficial misconduct, It has won convictions 
in three-quarters of them. 

The notion of intent, though 
hard to prove, opens up avenues 
that were not available to the state 
prosecutors. Federal attorneys will 
be able to introduce evidence show- 
ing the police were predisposed to 
react with excessive force—not just 
toward minorities but also toward 
_ anyone under arrest. In contrast to 
, the earlier criminal case, more- 
over, federal prosecutors can ex- 
* amine the records of the defen- 

dants in other arrests, dig into 
“their personnel files and even 
probe their conversations for evi- 
dence of prejudicial attitudes or a 
propensity toward brutality. 

Federal officials can also call 
some witnesses who did not testify 
in state court, including King him- 
self. The state attorneys were criti- 
cized for not putting King under 
oath to describe his beating. Feder- 
al prosecutors are almost certain to 
call him, but his testimony could 
boomerang against them. King’s 
arrest record, his powerful build, 
his confused and halting speech 
could all be used to bolster the po- 
lice version of events. Indeed, one 
defense attorney, Michael Stone, 
intends to call King. Says Stone: 
“Too many people believe Rodney 
King’s testimony would have 
changed the outcome of the first 
trial. | want them to see that it 
would not.” Whether King’s ac- 
count helps or hurts the federal 
case, his appearance is sure to con- 
jure up the specter of the conflagra- 
tion last April and of his own poi- 
gnant appeal: “Can we all get 
along?” —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Los Angeles and Elaine Shannon/ 


Washington 
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Ieahn’s 
Tar Baby 


TWA has proved nothing 
but trouble for the 
investor and may not be 
long for the skies 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 


© CELEBRATE HIS VICTORY IN THE 

hostile takeover battle for Trans 

World Airlines in August 1985, 

corporate raider Carl Icahn don- 
ned a pilot’s cap and uniform jacket and 
paraded triumphantly around his Manhat- 
tan office. The parade didn’t last long. 
Plagued by labor strife, mounting losses 
and bruising competition, TWA became 
more of a financial straitjacket for the 
erstwhile wizard than the trophy he had 
envisioned. In recent years, as he strug- 
gled to keep the now bankrupt carrier 
aloft, Icahn groped for a graceful way to 
bail out. Despite near frantic efforts, he 
was unable to find a willing buyer or merg- 
er partner, until now. 

In a deal that allows him to save some 
face and salvage what's left of his invest- 
ment, Icahn agreed last week to step down 
and turn over the controls of TWA to the 
company’s union-led employees in return 
for major concessions that are designed to 
keep the airline flying. Under the tenta- 
tive agreement, TWA’s 28,000 flight atten- 
dants, baggage handlers, mechanics and 
pilots would swap a 15% pay cut for a 45% 
equity stake in the carrier. The airline’s 
creditors would acquire the remaining 55% 
in exchange for forgiving more than $1 bil- 
lion in debts. Icahn currently owns 90% of 
TWA’s stock, but he would gladly dispose 
of his holdings if it means freedom from the 
financially troubled carrier. Says Robert 
Joedicke, an investment analyst at Shear- 
son Lehman: “Icahn will do just about any- 
thing to extricate himself from this mess.” 

The deal is probably as good as Icahn 
can get, given TWA’s bumpy flight path 
since he came aboard. Less than three 
months after he officially gained control, 
the airline’s 6,000 flight attendants 
walked off the job for 10 weeks. In April 
1986, a month after the strike began, a ter- 
rorist bomb exploded in mid-air on a flight 
bound for Athens, killing four passengers 
and wounding nine others. TWA’s over- 
seas business never recovered. Neither 
did its relationship with labor. Icahn’s zeal 
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LIGHTENING THE LOAD 


When Carl Icahn took TWA private in 
1988, its assets totaled $2 billion. 
Each year since then, he has been 
forced to sell off valuable components 
to keep the airline aloft: millions 
1988 

Aircraft and related flight equipment $19 
1989 $223 
Eleven jets plus five gates, ramps, flight 
equipment and training building in Kansas City. 
1990 $511 
Partial interest in PARS reservation system, 


equipment at Chicago's O'Hare mat 2 
bh anne ss sgn 


to cut costs has also led to confrontations 
with TWA’s mechanics and pilots. 

His abrasive style has touched off an 
exodus of top managerial talent. In the 
past two years, TWA has lost its chief op- 
erating officer, general counsel, senior 
vice presidents of finance, marketing, 
flight operations and strategic planning, 
plus its vice presidents of advertising, gov- 
ernment affairs, compensation, public af- 
fairs and maintenance operations. Per- 
haps Icahn’s biggest managerial blunder 
was engaging in a series of unwinnable 
fare wars with the industry's big eagles: 
United, American and Delta. Subsequent 
price cutting helped land TWA in bank- 
ruptcy court last January. 

Despite the airline's dismal perfor- 
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mance, many Icahn watchers have as- 
sumed he would still come out ahead. Not 
so. After leading a group to acquire the air- 
line for about $400 million, he was able to 
recoup the investment in a complicated le- 
veraged buyout valued at $469 million in 
1988. The iso left Icahn’s group with 90% 
of the common stock, plus preferred stock 
worth about $390 million. Icahn also held 
junk bonds with a face value of $190 mil- 
lion. As TWA’s financial condition nose- 
dived, the bonds plunged 87%, while the 
preferred stock lost 83% of its value. Out- 
side investors who helped Icahn finance 
the buyouts have also taken a beating. Al- 
though Icahn is mum about his total out- 
lay in the carrier, he claims to have per- 
sonally lost at least $100 million in what 
he describes as “the worst” investment he 
ever made. 

If the new deal is done, Icahn has 
agreed to give up his common stock, now 
practically worthless, and invest yet an- 
other $150 million to help the airline oper- 
ate until a reorganization is completed. 
The federal Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corp. maintains that as majority owner, 
Icahn must make upa $1.1 billion shortfall 
in TWA’s pensions. Even if Icahn man- 
aged to parachute out of TWA, the pension 
agency says it would enforce a new law 
sponsored by Senator John Danforth that 
would make Icahn’s non-airline business- 
es liable for the underfunding. That would 
place the pension burden mainly on ACF 
Industries, the Missouri-based railcar 
leasing company that Icahn uses as his 
cash cow to fund outside investment activ- 
ities. Although he expects to resolve the 
pension dispute, Icahn argues that the 
Danforth legislation is unconstitutional. 

Turning TWA over to its employees is 
no guarantee of a happy landing. The air- 
line is losing about $1 million a day. Wage 
concessions alone, say analysts, won't be 
enough to reverse the company’s fortunes. 
While the carrier has enough cash on 
hand to continue flying for at least another 
year, analysts say it will be forced to un- 
load more assets. With a fleet averaging 17 
years in age, the oldest in the business, 
TWA is in need of a massive capital infu- 
sion for a complete overhaul. And even 
that assumes travelers will still want to fly 
with TWA. After years of leading the in- 
dustry in customer complaints, for in- 
stance, the once proud carrier has all but 
lost what was once a sterling image among 
customers. Says Kevin Murphy, an airline 
analyst at Morgan Stanley: ‘“l'WA’s prob- 
lem isn’t just ownership. It hasn't made 
money; it’s not making money; it will nev- 
er make money. Changing owners is not 
going to change that.” 

So while Icahn may finally have wrig- 
gled out of his tattered uniform, he may 
well still lose his shirt. As for the employ- 
ees left behind wearing the real TWA uni- 
forms, they too seem scheduled for a ride 
that will certainly continue to be bumpy. @ 
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Oregon's bitter Medicine 


The scuttling of the state’s model Medicaid plan raises doubts about the chances 
of achieving any kind of health-care reform in the U.S. 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


F ANYBODY COULD FIND A WAY TO 

solve the crisis of America’s health- 

care system—in which the insured get 

the world’s most costly care and the 
uninsured get next to nothing—it would be 
the good people of Oregon. Blessed with a 
long history of social-policy experimenta- 
tion, they attacked the problem with al- 
most heartbreaking earnestness. Begin- 
ning in 1983, they assembled doctors, 
businessmen and labor leaders for mara- 
thon discussions about how to distribute 
the state’s limited resources. They built 
elaborate computer models to help rank 
medical procedures by cost effectiveness. 
They held 47 town meetings to thrash out 
the rules by which medical priorities would 
be set, and then followed up with a 
random telephone survey of 1,000 
households to make sure citizens 
agreed with the resulting propos- 
al. Finally, they submitted for 
Washington’s approval an innova- 
tive plan that would have provided 
virtually every Oregonian with 
universal—albeit somewhat re- 
stricted—health-care coverage be- 
fore the end of the year. 

But it was not to be. In a move 
that caught most observers by 
surprise, the Bush Administra- 
tion last week rejected the Ore- 
gon plan, sending it back for an 
overhaul guaranteed to delay the 
politically charged issue until af- 
ter the presidential election. A legal opin- 
ion forwarded to the Governor by Health 
Secretary Louis Sullivan claimed the pro- 
posal was biased against the handicapped, 
violating the new Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act. The action not only undermined 
one state’s initiative, it raised broader 
questions about whether the U.S. will ever 
muster the political courage required to 
replace today's patchwork medical-insur- 
ance systems with one that provides for all 
citizens. 

The idea behind the Oregon plan was 
to extend medical coverage to the 450,000 
state residents who, like some 36 million 
other Americans, have no insurance. The 
bulk of these people would have been pro- 
tected by a new state rule requiring most 
businesses to insure permanent employ- 
ees and dependents. But 120,000 are 
folks—primarily women and children— 


Newborns under 500g and under 23 


who live below the poverty line yet earn 
too much to qualify for Medicaid. Oregon 
wanted Medicaid to cover those people, 
and for that it needed Washington's O.K. 
The state’s dispute with the feds cen- 
ters on the mechanism by which Oregon 
proposed to offset the added cost of its ex- 
panded coverage: its now famous ration- 
ing system. At the heart of the system is a 
list of 709 medical conditions ranked in or- 
der of seriousness and responsiveness to 
treatment, from bacterial pneumonia (1) 
to anencephaly (709). The legisla- 
ture determined how much the state = 
could afford and then drew a line at 
item 557 (inflammation of the esoph- 
agus). Conditions above the line 
would be covered for everybody; 
those below would get no coverage. 
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DRAWING THE LINE 


Under the Oregon plan, some procedures are 
covered by Medicaid while others are not 


Breast cancer treatment 
Reconstruction after a mastectomy 


Liver transplant due to cirrhosis unrelated to alcohol YES 
Liver transplant for alcoholic cirrhosis 


AIDS medical therapy 
\IDS treatment for patients in final stage of disease 


Premature infants weighing 500g (1.1 Ibs.) or more 


The Oregon plan drew criticism from a 
broad range of groups, from the Roman 
Catholic Church to the Children’s Defense 
Fund. Even reform-minded Al Gore ex- 
pressed concerns about the proposal, 
while Bill Clinton has not yet committed 
himself. 

President Bush seemed to be leaning 
toward approval, despite the opposition of 
antiabortion groups who were disturbed 
that the plan did not provide anything but 
“comfort care” for premature infants with 
the least chance of survival. But the Presi- 


al reports, when Robert Powell, a vice 


White House photo opportunity several 
months ago. “If that plan was in effect 
| when I was born in Texas,”’ Powell told the 
| President, “I'd be dead today.”’ As an in- 
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weeks gestation 


dent was taken aback, according to sever- | 
| about the handicapped is anything but a 
president of the National Right to Life | smoke screen. Oregon's real mistake is 
Committee, voiced his opposition at a | that it tried to make tough choices about 





fant, Powell developed an inoperable tu- 
mor that attacked his spinal cord and left 


| him paralyzed from the waist down. 


Though the case seemed terminal, he was 
saved by an innovative doctor. Oregon 
Medicaid director Jean Thorne disputes 
Powell's charge. His condition would have 
been covered, she says, provided a physi- 
cian could be found who considered it 
treatable. 

Nonetheless, Secretary Sullivan’s re- 
jection letter last week reflected almost 


“lf that plan was 
in effect when I 
was born in Texas, 


I'd be dead today,” 
Robert Powell of the 
National Right to Life 
Committee told the 
President, Oregon 
health officials dispute 
this charge. 


verbatim the National Right to 
Life Committee's critique of Ore- 
gon’s plan, including a complaint 
that the state’s phone survey was 
biased against disabled people. 
The Administration also main- 
tained that by funding liver 
transplants only for non- 
alcoholics, the plan discriminat- 
ed against alcoholics, who may be 
considered disabled. It further 
argued that to deny heroic treat- 
ment for the smallest preemies 
and for end-stage ams patients was 
discriminatory. 

Taken to an extreme, the Administra- 
tion's objections could undermine the very 
premise of Oregon’s plan: if every sick or 
dying person comes under the protection 
of the Disabilities Act, rationing care be- 
comes impossible. “There are a lot of dis- 
abled folks who don't qualify for Medicaid 
who would have received coverage under 
our plan,” says Oregon's frustrated senate 
president, Dr. John Kitzhaber, father of 


YES 


YES 


| the proposal. But almost nobody in Ore- 


gon—or Washington—thinks the fuss 


health care in an election year when timid 
politicians prefer to avoid the issue like 
the plague. —Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/ 
Los Angeles and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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PROFILE 


The ‘Times 
— Of His Life 


With a friendly 


exuberance, 


Arthur 
Sulzberger Jr. 
tries to puta 
younger face 
on the family 


paper 
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By MARGARET CARLSON 





OMEONE WHO GROWS UP WITH HIS OWN 

gas pump and dog cemetery, and is heir 

to the greatest newspaper dynasty in the 

country, has to work hard at being a regu- 

lar guy. For Arthur Sulzberger Jr., who 

succeeded his father as publisher of the 
New York 7imes this year, this means taking public 
transportation, not owning a country house or a car, 
and touring Europe by secondhand BSA 175 motor- 
cycle. His signature sport is not golf or squash but 
rock climbing. The new Star 7'rek is his favorite pro- 
gram. He has taken on cleaning up Times Square 
and working at-homeless shelters rather than orga- 
nizing charity balls. If the restaurant choice is up to 
him, it is usually inexpensive and convenient to a 
subway stop. 

But despite the camouflage, if he were taken pris- 
oner by the Daily News, his cover would be blown 
when he couldn't recite the rules of stickball. His 
wardrobe is suspicious as well. With his double- 
breasted jackets, pink suspenders and _purple- 
striped shirts, he dresses as if Paul Stuart grabbed 
him by the French cuffs when he was young and has 
not let go. The burden he has decided to take on in 
life—to be like everyone else when he so obviously 
isn’t—requires immense energy and makes him 
seem hyperactive at times. That he engages so ear- 
nestly in the effort is one of the more endearing 
things about him. 

As Sulzberger returns by subway from jury duty, 
talking about it as a great adventure rather than an 
onerous task, he bounds into the company cafeteria 
for a late-afternoon yogurt and a chance to wave to a 
few troops. If there is a hand among the 300 in the 
newsroom he hasn't shaken, it is not for lack of try- 
ing. “I’m a journalist who gets off at the wrong floor 
now,” he is fond of saying. 

Unlike his father, who reportedly witnessed a 
fiery car crash at Le Mans and neglected to call the 
news desk, he knows his way around a notebook. 
While an undergraduate at Tufts, he worked at the 
Boston Globe and the Vineyard Gazette. After gradu- 
ating, he worked at the Raleigh Times in North Caro- 
lina and the Associated Press in London before join- 
ing the New York 7imes as a reporter in the 
Washington bureau in 1978. 

David Binder, his editor there, remembers him as 
“an invading army. He worked harder than anyone 
and had fun at it besides.” No other cub reporter 
would have played along so willingly when Binder, 
trying to prevent Sulzberger from going home on 





time and spoiling a surprise birthday party, asked 
him to get quote after quote about the Panama Canal 
treaty. “I said, ‘Arthur, why don’t you call Ellsworth 
Bunker and see what he has to say?’ Arthur got a 
quote from Bunker a few minutes later. Then I said, 
‘What about Averell Harriman?’ He got a quote from 
him. Then another elder statesmen, and another. Fi- 
nally | let the guy go.” 

In 1980 Sulzberger moved to New York City and 
had to prove once again he was more than the boss’s 
son. Columnist Anna Quindlen says, “From the mo- 
ment he walked in the door, there were people des- 
perately trying to dislike him. It proved to be impos- 
sible.” He did everything but deliver the paper—and 
_ as night production manager, he came close to doing 
| that. He covered city hall, then became an assign- 
ment editor, “the single most exhausting job I ever 
had.” This was when he learned the importance of 
walking around, often without his shoes on, practic- 
ing his theory that participatory democracy is the 
best way to manage people. Says a Metro reporter: “I 
wasn't afraid of him, and I'm afraid of just about ev- 
ery other editor here.” 

Once Sulzberger became deputy publisher in 
1988, he felt for the first time “the job was mine to 
lose.” His confidence increased, and the Letter- 
manesque wise-guy side of his personality receded. 
| Reporters noticed a deeper affection growing be- 
| tween him and his father, “Punch” Sulzberger. One 
editor observed, “Arthur took on some of Punch’s 
winning characteristics—his self-deprecating hu- 
mor, his listening rather than talking.” (He did not 
find it humorous, however, when people tried to 
stick him with the obvious diminutive “Pinch.”) 
When, just after being named publisher, he said that 
it gave him comfort to know that his father would re- 
main as company chairman and be there to counsel 
him, colleagues believed him. 

But if Sulzberger is 40 going on 60 one minute, he 
can be irrepressibly coltish the next, leaping out of 
his chair in his 11th-floor office with its view of 
Broadway on the slightest pretext: checking with his 
secretary on whether he calls his father “Dad,” 
“Punch” or “the chairman” (in public, it’s “the chair- 
man”); grabbing a book by a management guru he 
admires; pointing out the stand-up desk where he 
reads the paper at 7 each morning. At a birthday par- 
ty at the 300-acre family estate in Connecticut 
(where the family dogs have their own memorial 
park), it poured all day but, like a camp counselor 
with a shrill whistle, he insisted that everyone jump 
into the pool and play volleyball. 

Some who lived through the “reign of terror” un- 
der executive editor A.M. Rosenthal say that Sulz- 
berger’s single greatest achievement has been insti- 
tuting a philosophy that values people almost as 
much as their copy. “Fear is not the best way to get 
things done,” he says. This works better on the busi- 
ness side, he admits, where he has been able to wipe 
out layers of middle management, and less well on 
the editorial side, where executive editor Max Fran- 
kel joked on the day Sulzberger was named publish- 
er that the newsroom would remain a monarchy. 

Right after taking over as publisher, Sulzberger 
invited Frankel's subjects to two lunches of cold cuts 
and pasta (pleasantly tacky, a reporter said) at a 
nearby Marriott. When Sulzberger described his the- 
ories of management, a reporter piped up that terror 
was still the prevalent emotion on 43rd Street. Sulz- 











berger went on in his usual cheerful way, while “Max 
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The burden he 
has decided to 
take on in life— 
to be like 
everyone else 
when he so 
obviously isn’t— 
requires 
immense energy 





and Joe [Lelyveld, the managing editor] looked like 
they wanted to die,” the reporter recalls. 

One of Sulzberger’s most notable efforts has been 
to increase diversity in the newsroom. “Anyone can 
buy a fancy press,” Sulzberger says. ‘The race is for 
new talent, hiring it, keeping it. | say to minorities, 
Come and make us strong.” He adds, “And we have 
to find a way not to judge talent by the traditional 
white male standard.” 

Nowhere has Sulzberger’s expansive attitude been 
more apparent than in his treatment of gays. Rosen- 
thal was called “homophobic” by the Advocate for re- 
fusing to use the term gay in print, among other things. 
One gay reporter lived in total secrecy, fearing the con- 
sequences if Rosenthal found out he was gay. 

Sulzberger made a point of giving the Advocate his 
first interview after being named publisher, and he 
sent to the first national meeting of the National Les- 
bian and Gay Journalists Association a videotaped 
speech in which he supported domestic-partnership 
benefits at the Times, Along with the Advocate, he co- 
hosted a reception for the same group during the 
Democratic National Convention. Jeffrey Schmalz, 
who covers politics for the 7imes, says Sulzberger 
clearly lets it be known that he won't tolerate dis- 
crimination. “I collapsed in the newsroom and went to 
the hospital with what later would be diagnosed as 
alps. Arthur checked up on me almost every day, 
When he saw me for the first time after that, at a book 
party, he walked straight across the room and gave 
me a big, long hug. That's how Arthur leads.” 

Sulzberger sent another signal of his openness 
just after the paper ran a now notorious piece de- 
scribing the wild streak of the alleged victim in the 
Palm Beach rape case. Many reporters, Quindlen 
says, thought she was nuts to write a column saying 
that the article was beneath the Times's standards. 
But, she recalls, “the next time I saw Arthur in the 
newsroom, he came up to me and, in a loud voice, 
told me that he was proud that I had spoken out the 
way | did.” 

Unlike his father, who had his job thrust upon 
him at age 37 when his own father was paralyzed by 
a stroke, Sulzberger has followed a carefully calibrat- 
ed path to the top. At the tender age of 14, he decided 
to leave his mother’s house and go live with his fa- 
ther. He knows how hard it must have been on his 
mother, but, he says, “she didn't cry in my pres- 
ence.” He moved uptown to an elegant Fifth Avenue 
apartment that included his father’s second wife 
Carol, so demanding that she once told the wife of the 
Paris bureau chief to get the chintz curtains cleaned 
immediately, An adolescent boy, however well house 
trained, can seem like an invasion of Visigoths. “It 
wasn't easy for either of us,” Sulzberger says, “but 
she handled it with great sophistication.” 

Shortly after that, Sulzberger had his only burst 
of rebellion, letting his hair grow long, wearing his 
father’s old green Marine jacket on most occasions, 
and getting himself arrested in peace demonstra- 
tions. The second time, Sulzberger recalls, his father 
flew up to Boston to check up on “where I was, where 
was | going. His was never a heavy hand.” 

During Thanksgiving break from college, on a 
trip to Topeka to visit his mother and her third hus- 
band, he met his future wife, Gail Gregg, literally the 
girl next door. The two married in 1975 and shortly 
thereafter moved to London, where they worked for 
competing wire services. She often beat him on sto- 
ries. Being related to a Sulzberger is not the best ca- 
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reer move in New York unless you want to work at 
the Times, so Gregg decided to go to art school. She 
has a studio over a bagel shop on Broadway and has a 
growing reputation as a serious painter. They live 
well but not grandly in an apartment on the Upper 
West Side, where their two children go to private 
school. They socialize mainly with family and non- 
Timesmen. “When I moved to New York, I decided 
for my own mental health that my closest friends 
should be outside the 7imes. They can afford to be 
honest with me.” This policy is not popular with col- 
leagues who used to be close to him. 


N SEPTEMBER 1987, SULZBERGER RECALLS, 

just before he became deputy publisher, he 

held in his hands the fattest paper in New 

York 7imes history; a few weeks later, after 

the stock market crashed 500 points, adver- 

tising fell, and the paper began to shrink. 
“Suddenly we were no longer talking about the 
Grand Plan but about how to control the descent,” he 
says. Spending was frozen on the business side and 
buyouts were offered. But the 7imes never stopped 
hiring reporters, because “somewhere in there is an 
assistant managing editor in 20 years.” 

Sulzberger’s biggest challenge is to attract to an 
old gray newspaper those who now get most of their 
news from mrv. The splashiest effort to pull in these 
twentysomething readers is the start-up of a Sunday 
section called Styles of the Times. When he unveiled 
it for the Washington bureau at a brown-bag lunch, 
Sulzberger joked that young readers had better like 
it because all the older ones would drop dead when 
they saw it. 

Not dead, but perhaps a little numb, as the paper 
of record takes on a clothing store specializing in 
“bondage trousers,” described as a lace-up crotch 
contraption for skinheads and dominatrices, or cov- 
ers a smoke-filled party given by High Times, a maga- 
zine devoted to legalizing marijuana. The debut 
front-page piece, “The Arm Fetish,” which analyzed 
“the body part as fashion accessory,” was followed 
by others on “The Lipstick Wars” and health clubs 
(they're popular). Like an American abroad speaking 
slower and louder to be understood, the type is extra 
large and the sentences are extra short. The overall 
effect is of a grandmother squeezing into neon biking 
shorts after everyone else has moved on to long black 
skirts; the Saks Fifth Avenue ad Styles replaces was 
hipper. The section is evolving; it adds value for 
those who want to read it. “No one has to read the 
whole Sunday paper but me,” says Sulzberger. 

He recently won a tough but deft battle against 
the drivers’ and mailers’ unions, which means that a 
new color-printing and distribution plant in New Jer- 
sey can begin operating. Those readers who man- 
aged to live through the Styles section will go into 
shock in the spring of 1993 when several of the Sun- 
day sections go to color. 

During the board meeting last January at which 
his father announced that his son would get the keys 
to the kingdom, the drama was heightened when the 
famous clock on the Times Building suddenly went 
dark. Now it is ticking again, as Sulzberger gallops 
out of the building, talking about the new plant, cov- 
ering Brooklyn as thoroughly as Beirut, the outer 
suburbs to conquer, Pulitzers to win. Without a 
sigh—he is not a sigher—he turns down 43rd Street 
to catch the bus, and says, “I'm only 40. I've got 
time.” a 
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Married for 10 years, 
Richard Sharrard and Tina 
Tessina do not object to 
each other's gay liaisons 


In the waltz of love, where do bisexuals fit in? Are they 
straight or gay, or a category unto themselves? 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





APPILY MARRIED FOR 10 YEARS, | 

Richard Sharrard, a dance in- | 

structor, and Tina Tessina, a 

psychotherapist and writer, 

blend in nicely enough with 

their neighbors in the middle-class com- 

munity of Long Beach, Calif. But the cou- 

ple’s life-style is far from ordinary: Shar- 

rard and Tessina are openly and 

unapologetically bisexual. During their 

unusually flexible marriage, Sharrard has 

enjoyed liaisons with half a dozen men, 

while Tessina has taken two female lov- 

ers. “It’s the best of both worlds,” declares 

Sharrard, who thinks nothing could be 
more natural than bisexuality 

In a world where sexual orientation is 





polarized into heterosexuality and homo- 
sexuality, bisexuality comes as a disturbing 
challenge, at once a riddle and a discomfort. 
“It threatens rigidity,” says Lani Kaahu- 
manu, a bisexual activist in San Francisco. 
“It threatens both sides of the framework.” 
Bisexuals often inspire nervousness, dis- 
tasteand hostility in both straights and gays 
and are all but ignored by scholars. 

Lately, however, bisexuality has been 
hard to overlook. Bisexual characters are 
the newest twist in movies and TV shows, 
most notably Basic /nstinct and L.A. Law. 
pps recently broadcast a drama based on 
the lives of writers Vita Sackville-West 
and her husband Harold Nicolson, both bi- 
sexuals. Authors Camille Paglia and the 
late John Cheever have confessed their 
sexual duality; recent biographies claim 
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that Laurence Olivier, Cary Grant and El- 
eanor Roosevelt had affairs with both men 
and women. 

But the issue has been more than fod- 
der for gossip columns. The advent of arps 
has made bisexuality a matter of medical 
concern. Bisexual men who practice un- 
safe sex with male and female partners 


| may help speed the spread of nrv through 


the heterosexual community. “Up until 
the time of aips, the term bisexual was 
hardly even used,” says anthropologist 
Carmen Dora Guimaraes of the Federal 
University of Rio de Janeiro, “but with the 
spread of alps, we are now trying to flush 
out this enigmatic character,” 

Fearful of stigma and discrimination, 
bisexuals across the U.S. and Europeare be- 
coming more organized and politically ac- 





tive, networking in such groups as BiNet 
and BiPAC. They are also challenging gay 
organizations, with which they have had 
an uneasy alliance, to focus more on 
bisexuality. 


HE ACTIVISM HAS SPARKED A 

new debate about sexuality in 

general. Are people essentially 

either straight or gay, with bisex- 

uality being merely the unnatu- 
ral by-product of confusion and repression 
among some homosexuals? Or is bisexual- 
ity a third distinct orientation? Is sexual- 
ity governed by biology or culture? Is it 
fixed, an identity that is set early and en- 
dures through life? Or is it fluid, shifting 
with time and temptation? 

In truth, sexual identity is a complex 
weave spun of desire, fantasy, conduct and 
belief; pulling on any one thread distorts the 
fabric. Even defining one’s own sexual ori- 
entation can be difficult. Avowed lesbians 
sometimes sleep with men, and men who 
describe themselves as straight engage in 
sex with other men. In many Latin societies, 
men do not consider themselves bisexual or 
gay unless they take the passive-receptive 
role during sex. Moreover, sexuality is as 
much a state of mind as an act of body, Peo- 
ple may be attracted to someone but unwill- 
ing to act on their desires out of guilt or 
shame; conversely, others may act contrary 
to their true feelings. 

Statistics on the number of bisexuals 
are unreliable since people who engage in 
such behavior often do not call themselves 
bisexual. But the ability to respond erotical- 
ly to both sexes seems to be a common hu- 
man trait. Bisexuality frequently occurs 
among male and female adolescents in 
many cultures and is an entrenched though 
unspoken practice among men in some Lat- 
in and Muslim societies. Alfred Kinsey's 
classic surveys in the '40s and '50s of Amer- 
ican middle-class sexual mores found that 
about 46% of the men that were interviewed 
and 12% of the women admitted to sexual 
experiences with both sexes. 

Despite its prevalence, bisexuality 
traditionally has not been granted inde- 
pendent status as a category of sexuality. 
Instead, the behavior has been explained 
away as a phase. For instance, teenagers 
sometimes experiment with both male 


and female partners on the way to estab- | 


lishing their sexual identity. Among 
Sambia Highlanders in Papua New Guin- 
ea, boys practice oral sex with one anoth- 
er as a formal rite of passage toward 
manhood and adult heterosexuality. 
Dual sexuality has also been seen as a 
pragmatic response, a way to fill a sexual 
need when passion is thwarted by culture 
and circumstance, such as imprison- 
ment. Mixing between men and women 
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before marriage is strictly limited in 
some Muslim societies. 

The most common perception is that 
bisexuals are basically straights with a 
taste for exotic adventure or essentially 
gays who are unable or unwilling to ac- 
knowledge their true orientation. To 
growing numbers of bisexuals, however, 
as well as therapists and researchers, this 
is nonsense. They insist that bisexuality is 
not a walk on the wild side or a run from 
reality but has a legitimate identity of 
its own. Explains John Craig, a 40-year-old 
writer in Amherst, Mass., who organizes 
weekend retreats for bisexual men: “I 
want to experience contact with a man’s 
body and with a woman’s body. That's 


believing marriage for her was a 
During her sophomore year, sh 
love with a woman. She had sul 


| lesbian liaisons but remained att 


men. “I thought bisexuality was ; 
was going through before joining | 
an community,” recalls Listerud 
and living in Chicago. But then, s! 
“bump into a guy in the cafeteria 
really cute or get a crush ona guy 
it was like a little light bulb w 
thought maybe bisexuality is re 
absolutely terrified. It was unde: 
was not politically correct. I was s 
ostracized from the lesbian comm 

For other women, bisexuality 
discovery. “Many never had any s 


APES THAT SWING MANY WAY 


IN A FOREST CLEARING NEAR WAMBA IN EQUATORIAL ZAIRE, A GROUP OF BON 
pygmy chimpanzees, approaches a juicy stash of sugarcane laid out by Jap 
searchers. As the animals draw near the sweets, they begin an astonishing 
sexual interactions. Some females embrace, rubbing their genitals against 
er; males rub rumps, and sometimes briefly enter into what looks like mati 
is plenty of heterosexual sex too, as well as adult-infant encounters and enc 
ing and matching to offend every puritanical sensibility. Scientists have 
similar orgies when bonobos converge on fig trees ripe with the sticky fruit. 
This is not typical ape behavior. In similar situations, the bonobo's co 
common chimpanzee, might engage in greetings and dominance interact 
far less libido in evidence. Why then do the bonobos launch into extended 


polymorphous perversity? 
One feature of the bo- 


nobo’s forest environment 
offers a possible clue: fruit 
trees that produce an un- 
usual abundance of food 
in a small area. This 
brings large numbers of 
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just a basic part of who | am.” 

Because of society’s reluc- 
tance to recognize their exis- 
tence, bisexuals often face an 
even more torturous struggle than gays in 
coming to terms with their identity. Un- 
like gays, bisexuals lack an established 
community or culture to help ease the pro- 
cess. For men, the confusion seems to sur- 
face during adolescence and early adult- 
hood. Al, 38, of Chicago, recalls that 
during his troubled college years “there 
was almost no place | could go where bi- 
sexuality was part of the norm.” Having 
“bought into the myth that bisexuality 
was a political cop-out,” he swung be- 
tween describing himself as straight and 
gay. But his distress was so great that “I 
went though a period of a year or two 
where | called myself ‘unlabeled.’ ” 

Some bisexual women travel a similar 
path. Sarah Listerud, a member of a large 
Catholic family, arrived at Oberlin College 
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In the presence of food, pygmy chimps can go v 
with an infant male; two adult females; adult m 


traction to other women,” note: 
trist Tim Wolf of San Diego. “But 
are in their 30s or 50s, and they ! 
with a particular woman.” Lat 
manu was a typical San Mat 
housewife, wed to her high sch 
heart for 11 years and the mott 
children. With the women's mo 
the '70s, “all of a sudden there 
freedom to love women,” say 
manu, 48. She divorced and for |} 
lived what she calls a “very pub 
life.” But by 1980 Kaahumanu 

in love with a man. Wolf specu 
women come to a realization o 
sexuality later than men do becz 
en tend to be more physically al 
with each other throughout thei! 
this closeness camouflages the | 


says one 40 year-old bisexual man. “That's just a basic part of who I am.” 
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sire. Women also seem to show more sex- 


sexual focus more often, he adds. 

What causes the duality of desire? 
Most experts believe sexual orientation de- 
velops from a mix of nature and nurture, 
but the recipe remains a mystery. Gender 
may be fixed prenatally by a chromosome 
and a wash of hormones, but does a flood 
of chemicals prime the fetus for a particu- 
lar sexual preference? 

Scientists are discovering differences 
in brain structure—at least between 
straight and gay men. ucLa researchers re- 
ported this month that autopsies showed 
that the anterior commissure—a bundle of 
nerves that connects the left and right 





| ways have the same sexual orientation? 
ual flexibility than men and switch their 


Freud believed that human beings are bi- 
sexual to begin with—polymorphous per- 
verse, as he put it—but become heterosexual 
or homosexual because of their early experi- 
ences of love and sensation. Bisexual as well 
as gay men often report having distant, aloof 
fathers, leading to speculation that homosex- 
ual behavior is in some aspect a search for 
male nurturing that has become eroticized. 
Researcher John Money of Johns Hopkins 
University compares the acquisition of sexu- 
al orientation to learning to speak. “You did 
not have a native language on the day you 
were born,” he explains. “But by the age of 
five, you'd got it. When it’s set, it’s set, and 
there’s nothing you can do about it.” 


bonobos into closer social contact than is typical for common chimpanzees. The 
presence of food can stimulate competition among the apes, and the larger the 
group the greater the danger of conflict. Frances White of Duke University argues 
that at these crucial times, sexual encounters reinforce bonds, particularly among 
females, helping individual apes to maintain access to food. Frans de Waal, the au- 
thor of Chimpanzee Politics: Power and Sex Among Apes, believes the varied sex re- 
duces tensions and fosters conciliation among these intensely social animals. 
Bisexual behavior may serve a similar function for another highly intelligent 
mammal: the dolphin. “Sometimes male dolphins use homosexual sex to assert 
dominance over other males, and other times they use it in a friendly way, but al- 
ways they are negotiating relationships,” says Richard Connor, a biologist at Woods 


Hole Oceanographic Institution. 


With both dolphins and bonobos, however, bisexual behavior appears to be more 
ritualistic than erotic (quite often, male-male encounters do not lead to ejaculation). 
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hemispheres of the brain—appears to be 
about a third larger in homosexuals than in 
heterosexuals. Another study, published 
last year, revealed that a segment of the hy- 
pothalamus, which influences sexual activ- 
ity, seems to be half as large in gay men as it 
is in straight men. A recent survey found 
that when one twin is gay, an identical sib- 
ling is three times as likely as a fraternal 
twin to be gay as well. 

Although such findings suggest a strong 
biological influence, they are hardly conclu- 
sive. One problem: Are the differences in 
brain tissue the cause or the result of differ- 
ences in behavior? “You've always got to 
keep in mind that experience changes the 
brain,” stresses June Reinisch, director 
of the Kinsey Institute. And if nature is 
paramount, why don’t identical twins al- 








Thus such behavior may 
have little to do with sexu- 
al orientation. Instead it 
may be viewed as a coun- 
terpart of the ceremonial 
sex seen in some human 
cultures, —By Eugene Linden 


Culture is undoubtedly im- 
portant as well. “It’s a lot like 
eating,” says Richard Parker, 
professor of medical anthro- 
pology and human sexuality at the State 
University of Rio de Janeiro. “We all have 
an urge to feed ourselves. But whether we 
like Thai food or American meat and pota- 
toes depends on where our tastes and ap- 
petites develop. Some cultures develop a 
taste for spicy food, and it is largely the 
same for sexuality.” 

According to Kinsey, sexuality is a con- 
tinuum. On the heterosexual-to-homosex- 
ual scale of 0 to 6 that he devised, only 50% 
of male subjects can be classified as exclu- 
sively straight and 4% exclusively gay. 
Sharrard falls right in the middle of the 
Kinsey scale, equally attracted to men and 
women, but such balance is rare. Tessina 
calls herself a 2, mostly heterosexual. 

Some bisexuals have a stronger physi- 
cal passion or romantic longing for one 
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sex. Eric, 31, a journalist in San Francis- 
co, has sex with women and men, but “I 
experience more emotional intensity with 
men.” Other bisexuals, like John Craig or 
Sarah Listerud, find that attraction varies 
over time, even taking on an almost cycli- 
cal quality. 

To Eric, bisexuality “enhances the hu- 
man experience. You get a fuller, richer 
sexual life. Other men plow through life 
without understanding the parts of them- 
selves that are feminine.” Bisexuals often 
claim to be more sensitive and empathic 
lovers. “There is some truth in that,” says 
psychologist William Wedin, director of 
New York City’s Bisexual Information and 


| Counseling Service. “Part of being bisexu- 


al means that you see things from more 
than one perspective. You can't be com- 
fortable in stereotypical ways of thinking 
and reacting.” 

Still, many bisexuals, especially men, 
are racked by discomfort and conflict. 
About two-thirds of bisexual men are mar- 
ried, notes Wedin, and discovery that a 
husband is involved with other men can 
easily wreck a marriage. The husband 
feels humiliated, and the wife betrayed, 
not so much by his having sex with men as 
by his having gone outside the marriage. 

Jason, 37, a Seattle architect, avoided 
deceit by disclosing his bisexuality be- 
fore his marriage. “We talked about our 
marriage vows because I did not want to 
say ‘I will forsake all others.’ I couldn't 
vow monogamy.” But he is faithful to his 
wife in one sense: his outside liaisons 
are limited to men, and only one at a 
time. “Besides, I can't handle too many 
emotional relationships at a time. You 
can get burned out.” 

That is a common complaint. “Your 
feet are in both camps, but your heart is in 
neither,” observes Eric. “You have the op- 
portunity to experience a kind of richness, 
but you constantly feel you have to make a 
choice.” But forcing a selection may not be 
the wisest course. “You create a sexual 
neuter if you attempt to wipe out one set of 
feelings over the other,” warns Wedin. 
“The more you attempt to repress it, the 
greater the disruption it tends to cause in 
the other set of feelings.” 

Answers to the puzzle of bisexuality 
are becoming more urgent. As the threat 
of ais intensifies, more precise informa- 
tion regarding bisexuals’ prevalence and 
practices is desperately needed. As agita- 
tion for bisexual rights increases, a clearer 
understanding of sexuality’s origins is piv- 
otal to the debate. One thing is already evi- 
dent: more even than gays, bisexuals used 
to live in the shadows. Now they are enter- 
ing the spotlight. —Reported by Hannah BloclY 
New York, Michele Donley/Chicago and Elaine 
Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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) WHOOPING IT UP: THE CUBAN BASEBALL TEAM AFTER CAPTURING GOLD 


By PICOIYER BARCELONA 


N BHUTAN ARROWS WHISTLE THROUGH THE 
silent air. Citizens, dressed by law in medi- 
eval robes, saunter past buildings, con- 
structed by law in traditional fortress style. 

There is no television yet in the Hidden Kingdom, 
and airlines first arrived during the ’80s. Last year 
the country saw scarcely 1,500 tourists (or roughly 
the same number that pour into Disneyland every 
hour). 

Imagine, then, the sensation for three teenage 
archers—half of the third Olympic team ever sent 
from the Land of the Thunder Dragon—as they 
stepped out of their landlocked Himalayan king- 


; dom and into the flashbulb glare of Barcelona's 
Olympics. Anxiously consulting an astrologer be- 
i fore they left, Bhutan’s Olympians—all archers 


had never boarded a plane before, or experienced 
summer heat. The Olympic Village was almost the 
: size of their capital, Thimbu. And the biggest shock 
of all, said Namgyal Lhamu, was “the sea,” which 
1 she, like the others, had only read about at home. “I 
thought Barcelona was going to be peaceful, like 
Thimbu,” added a cheerful Pem Tshering. “But it’s 
so busy!” High-rise buildings, spiceless food, sub- 
way trains—everything was a source of wonder for 
them. In Barcelona the archers thought back often 


to the quiet field in the middle of Thimbu where — bes omens ae | 


they practice among the willows; now, once more THE DECATHLON LEFT ROBERT ZMELIK UTTERLY SPENT—AND THE VICTOR 
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in Thimbu, they are doubtless telling their friends 
about a place where you have to pay for water. 

There are two kinds of memory: the official 
ones that belong to the world in highlight films, 
and the private ones that are preserved, ifat all, in 
dusty photo albums. Some Olympic moments 
from Barcelona will now pass into the collective 
unconscious—Charles Barkley dunking, Gail 
Devers smiling, Derek Redmond in tears hobbling 
on his pulled hamstring toward the 400-m finish 
line, leaning on his father’s shoulder. Others will 
be as unmarked as the snapshots the Bhutanese 
archers take back of a city full of boats. 

Carlos Saura, the dazzling Spanish director 
who is responsible for the movie of the Barcelona 
Games, has enough passionate drama to work 
with to film another Carmen. He could begin with 
Magic Johnson at the opening ceremonies, under- 
taking what Johnson, who has more cause than 
most to savor moments, called “the most impor- 
tant thing in my life.” He could show Gwen Tor- 
rence sobbing uncontrollably as she collected her 
200-m gold, and, 10 minutes later, in a raucous 
press conference, spitting out that drug use is “in 
swimming, it’s in track and field, it’s every- 
where.” And he could close with the stirring spirit 
of the Barcelonans themselves, gathering each 
night under their colored fountains in a show of 
happy pride. 

If there was a single all-around winner in the 
Olympic events, in fact, it was, on every level, 
Spain, and not just because the country claimed at 
least 13 gold medals, after winning only four in the 
past 96 years. The Chinese team was also a consis- 
tent surprise, and its women alone were every- 
where one looked—scoring all 10s in the uneven 
bars, winning an archery shoot-off with bull’s-eye 
after bull’s-eye after bull’s-eye, even striding off 
with the 10-km walk. The Unified Team forgot its 
differences long enough to enjoy one last triumph, 
and the Americans had good reason to cheer the 
Dream Team, as their swimmers, boxers, spikers 
and pitchers failed to live up to every high expecta- 
tion. The Kenyans, as usual, showed all comers 
how to carry themselves—and transcend them- 
selves—with grace. 

The success of the Games was not without 
qualification, of course—in part because of dis- 
qualifications. Never, surely, have so many events 
been decided after the competition was over. 
Sometimes (in the men’s 10,000 m) disqualifica- 
tions themselves were disqualified; sometimes (in 
boxing) even officials were disqualified. In some 
events, it seemed all those athletes who had not 
been suspended were at least suspected. In the 
first athletics event to be decided, the men’s shot 
put, both the gold and bronze medalists had been 
suspended for using steroids; the silver medalist 
had been convicted of possessing amphetamines. 

Yet still the memories kept coming, as various 
and many-hued as the images in the cameras lined 
up along the track, each trained on a different lo- 
cal hero. Some of them would have to be edited, 
some would be shown only in Kuala Lumpur. One 
sunny Sunday morning, the badminton hall was 
filled with Malaysian smiles. The country’s dou- 
bles team—the brothers Razif and Jalani Sidek 
had just advanced to the semifinals, assuring Ma- 
laysia of its first Olympic medal ever. “What more 
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could you ask for in life?” coach Punch Gunalan 
asked the air around him. One hour later, though, 
the country’s brightest hope, Rashid Sidek (anoth- 
er brother) was upset in the quarterfinals by a 
Dane, and the hall was suddenly full of smiling 
Danes. 

Often, in fact, the memories had to be caught 
before they slipped away. The Canadian Curt Har- 
nett whizzed around the cycling track in 10:368. 
“New Olympic record,” proclaimed the public ad- 
dress system. Harnett exulted, while Australian 
Garry Neiwand came around. 10:330. “New Olym- 
pic record.” Neiwand was beginning to celebrate 
when German Jens Fiedler whizzed past. 10:252. 
“New Olympic record.” 

Many of the memories, indeed, were checker- 
ed, and soft-focus moments were framed by hard- 
er edges. The public memory recalls Linford 
Christie bursting past in the 100 m, arms upraised 
in triumph; the private one shows Mark Wither- 
spoon, a medal hopeful in the same event, thunder 
down the track for 30 meters, then suddenly col- 
lapse into a sickening heap, his tendon ruptured. 
On the scoreboard, the finish was played and re- 
played while Witherspoon lay alone, helpless on 
the track. 

Most often, though, the private memories 
seemed likely to outlast the public ones: one of the 
charms of the Olympics is that it plays tricks with 
perspective, so that ordinary Joes become super- 
stars, and superstars can seem like ordinary Joes 
There was Magic Johnson, his smile as broad as an 
unbalanced beam, taking in the women’s gymnas- 
tics, and there was Steffi Graf, looking unusually 
relaxed (before her loss in the final to Jennifer 
Capriati) and confessing that she would have liked 
to try the 100 m. There was Jim Courier, speaking 
with touching sincerity of the joys of living in a 
tiny room without air conditioning. “I wouldn't 
miss staying in the Village for anything,” he said. 
“You get up in the morning and you see some of 
the best athletes in the world going for jogs or eat- 
ing breakfast. It’s indescribable!” A few days later, 
the No. 1 seed was knocked out of both doubles 
and singles, and his conqueror, the Swiss giant 
Mare Rosset, was looking pleasantly bewildered. 
“I like the Village so much,” said the unseeded 
Rosset, who went on to win the gold, “maybe I’m 
going to buy a flat in the Village.” 

Iranians traded pins with Iraqis in the Games, 
and in the final inning of the semifinal game be- 
tween baseball's archrivals, Cuban first baseman 
Lourdes Gourriel—on his way back to a bankrupt 
island—wished American Phil Nevin every suc- 
cess in the major leagues. By week’s end, all those 
who came were leaving with some such memento 
with a large round weight around their necks, ora 
picture of themselves with Magic Johnson; with 
shaved heads or ruptured tendons. Barcelona has 
long been famous asa city of artists and laborers, a 
“city of marvels” where discipline and flight con- 
verge. Now, to the famous roll call of its industri- 
ous dreamers—Casals and Picasso, Miré and Lor- 
ca, Gaudi and Garcia Marquez—can be added 
some new names: Joyner-Kersee and Jordan, 
Scherbo and Laumann. Besides, Barcelona now 
has something to remember Thimbu by, and even 
in television-less Thimbu there is a rumor of a 
place called Barcelona a 
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RIPPING THE! 


Fueled by techno music and neo-hippie vibes, a wave 
of “raves” is putting a new spin on the pop scene 


By GUY GARCIA 


HE SKINHEAD’S T SHIRT SAYS 
SMILE—IT'’S THE APOCALYPSE. And 
judging from the scene around 
him, maybe it is. Several hundred 
young hedonists join him in danc- 
ing wild tribal stomps as strobe 
lights flash and 50,000 watts of 
techno-house music blast from the speak- 
ers of a New York City nightclub called the 
Shelter. On the fringes, others watch an up- 
side-lown projection of Flintstones car- 
toons or sidle up to the nonalcoholic “smart 
bar” for bottled water or vitamin-enriched 
fruit juice. “It’s a good crowd tonight,” ob- 
serves Moby, a techno deejay with a loyal 
following. “I don’t sense the usual nightclub 
aggression.” 

The high-decibel delirium is “Time- 
capsule One” of a weekly Friday-night 
event billed as “NASA” (Nocturnal Audio 
and Sensory Awakening), an all-night 
techno “rave” that culminates with break- 
fast and bungee jumping from a Hudson 
River pier as the sun’s first rays warm the 
spire of the Empire State Building. 

“It’s a love circle,” explains Laze, a 26- 
year-old graffiti artist from the Bronx who 
has also attended raves in Philadelphia 
and Washington. “It’s like a 1960s scene 
all the races are together, dancing, having 
a communal experience. We want to go to 
Woodstock and rave for a whole week.” 

Ravestock? It just might happen. This 
summer, from San Francisco to Berlin, 
Detroit to Paris, a wave of raves is overtak- 
ing conventional night life with unbridled 
energy and a brash new sound. Part funky 
fashion show, part techno music dance-a- 
thon, part politically correct flea market, 
raves are loopy high-tech love-ins laced 
with a playful sense of the absurd (and 
with a dollop of illicit drugs) 

Raves mirror the national disenchant- 
ment with the traditional, the convention- 
al, the status quo—whether in politics or 
pop music. Their appeal lies in their 
quirky spontaneity and vaults of rhythmic 
rapture. By singing the body electric in a 
blizzard of refracted light and pumped-up 
sound, ravers embrace a collective cathar- 
LETTING LOOSE: In New York, left and right, a 
“Nocturnal Audio and Sensory Awakening” 
that culminates with bungee jumping over 
the Hudson River at dawn 
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sis—and sometimes one another—in a cud- 
dly bear hug. 

“It's the disco of the "90s but with a 
harder edge and without the lyrics,” says 
Eddie Hardesty, who runs Street Sounds, 
a techno-music store on Los Angeles’ 
trendy Melrose Avenue. “It’s a form of re- 
lease from everyday life.” 

At the pounding heart of every rave is 
the galvanizing, metronomic beat of 
techno, a term coined to describe an in- 
tensely synthetic, hyperkinetic form of 
dance music that was born in Detroit dur- 
ing the mid-’80s. A fusion of the futuristic 
computer-driven sound of European 
bands like Kraftwerk and the rhythmic 
possibilities of computer-controlled key- 
boards, techno caught on first in Britain 
and Belgium, where it became the sound 
track for marathon “acid house” parties 

Raves can, and do, happen almost any- 
where—on moonlit beaches, in empty 
warehouses and in open fields—thanks to 
an underground networking system and 
mobile electric generators that use tele- 
phones, flyers and maps to get the word out 
with as little as 24 hours’ notice. Like the 
hit-and-run “outlaw” parties that took 
place in Los Angeles and New York during 
the mid-’80s, raves are often illegal affairs 
that operate one step ahead of the authori- 
ties. 

The controlled substance of choice for 
some technoites is Ecstasy, a synthetic 
mood-elevating drug that is roughly akin 
to amphetamines in the long-lasting rush 
it provides. It has been illegal since 1985 
but is easily obtainable on the black mar- 
ket. Others frown on drug and alcohol use, 
stressing that intoxication is extraneous 
to the rave experience. “The rave scene 
isn’t about fashion or getting high,” says 
DJ Disaster, 26, who is co-producing “Psy- 
cho Splash '92,” a rave taking place this 
week in an aquatic theme park outside St. 
Louis. “It’s about forgetting who's going to 
be President and having a good time.” 

That escapist streak is evident in rave 
clothing, which tends toward loud primary 
colors, patterned wool caps and untucked 
shirts emblazoned with peace signs, happy 
faces and corporate logos. A key part of the 
look is “trip toys,” or out-of-kilter trinkets 
and prankish paraphernalia like op-art 
jewelry, prism eyeglasses and fluorescent 
body paint. “A trip toy is something that 








LOVE CIRCLE: From the top, in Berlin, 
revelers dance through the city in a rave 
billed as “The Love Parade”; a raver wearing 
a gas mask makes an antiwar statement in 
Paris; an old bordello is the setting for a rave 
near San Francisco 





will catch people’s attention and make 
them smile,” says Niles Peacock, who at- 
tends raves with a ball-point pen that trans- 
forms into a tiny soap-bubble blower. “The 
whole purpose is amusement.” 

Ravers have recycled the hippie mantra 
“Do your own thing” and have given it an 
up-to-the-second spin. A cross-country 
traveling rave called “The Moveable Feast” 
will tour with circus-like tents at outdoor 
sites in Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and Washington 
“There'll be booths where people can get 
information from groups like act up and 
Rock the Vote,” says promoter Philip 
Blaine, 24. “It's a positive feeling. Where 
else can you get thousands of people to- 
gether with no fights or racial tension?” 

In Europe, where the techno move- 
ment took off during the late 80s, raves 
have reached mammoth proportions. The 
so-called Worldwide House Nation gath- 
ered in Berlin last month for a megarave 
billed as “The Love Parade.” Accompa- 
nied by about 20 trucks laden with com- 
puters, techno deejays and powerful 
sound systems, 7,000 revelers danced 
down the city’s main street, then con- 
verged for an all-night rave. An even larg- 
er rave is planned in Mannheim on Aug. 
29. And raves are still going strong in Bel- 
gium and England, where some events 
have attracted as many as 20,000 people 

While techno has yet to produce a Top 
10 pop hit, its audience is steadily grow- 
ing. In Los Angeles at least three radio sta- 
tions are devoting significant airtime to 
the format (one, MARs-rM, restored its all- 
techno format after cutbacks provoked a 
storm of listener protest). Major labels like 
Sony and kca are signing up groups and 
putting their marketing muscle behind 
techno music. Techno compilation CDs re- 
cently released by Profile Records and Zoo 
Entertainment are selling briskly 

But not everyone is thrilled to see raves 
enter the mainstream. “It used to be élite, 
and now it’s kind of common,” complains 
Andrea, 20, a raver who got into the techno 
mode on the West Coast. “A lot of people 
are jumping on the bandwagon.” The dan- 
ger is that as the scene becomes larger and 
more commercial, it risks losing the cozy 
counterculture atmosphere that drew peo- 
ple to it in the first place. To keep that from 
happening, ravers will have to find a way 
to maintain their subterranean spirit, even 
as they spread good vibes among the 
masses With reporting by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Los Angeles and M.E. Sarotte/Bonn 
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TELEVISION 


The Bad Boys of S 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





HEY'RE BAA-ACK. AFTER A 
vacation for nsc’s Olympic 
fortnight, Jay Leno returns 
to The Tonight Show to find 
his competition with late-night ri- 
val Arsenio Hall fiercer than any 
jock grudge match. Consider the 
events. The javelin backstab. The 
100-m bad-mouth. Synchronized 
sniping. Follyball. And—given 
Leno's 33% ratings advantage over 
Hall—the uneven parallel talk 
shows. Who needs Barcelona? 
These are the games of summer. 

Suddenly the midnight air is 
hot and stormy. Hall, whose syndi- 
cated show brought a young, 
mixed-race audience to late night, 
disses Leno for unspecified crimes 
against him. The two shows’ staffs 
charge each other with demanding 
first dibs on the most desirable 
stars. Dennis Miller, whose talk 
show was canceled after six 
months of low ratings and C-list 
guests, blames The Tonight Show 
for strong-arm booking tactics. Da- 
vid Letterman, nec’s later-night wit 
who couldn't conceal his chagrin at 
being snubbed for Johnny Carson's 
job, now has other networks and 
syndicators strewing his restless 
passage with blank checks. nec has 
already retained Saturday Night 
Live’s Dana Carvey as Letterman’s 
potential replacement. 

The infotainment press is busy 
stoking the one-way feud. In April, just be- 
fore Leno replaced Carson, Entertainment 
Weekly ran a cover story with Hall pro- 
claiming, “I’m gonna kick Leno's ass”; 
this week the cover copy blares LENO GETS 
EVEN, and the Gibraltar-jawed comic 
stares out in a Raging Bull pose. The 
Washington Post’s Tom Shales rags Leno 
for going “all ponderous and stony” and, 
bizarrely, for overloading his opening 
monologue with political humor. (Memo to 
Jay: Better do more 7-Eleven jokes. Memo 
to Tom: Pssst, it’s an election year.) 

For Arsenio, the grievance is personal, 
though he won't reveal its nature. For 
Leno, the response is bafflement. “People 
keep calling me and asking, “What is this 
fight between you?’ I don’t know! I don't 
know! I haven’t said anything bad. This is 
someone who used to be at my house every 
day. Although we haven’t talked much in 
the past three years.” In a recent phone 
conversation—in show-biz terms it was a 
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summit meeting—Leno asked Hall, “So 
what’s the problem? If you're going to do 
something, do it in a funny way.” 

This was not the way it was supposed 
to be. As Carson’s heir, Leno would bring 
both familiarity and freshness to the slot. 
He would book hipper musical guests and 
reclaim part of Arsenio’s audience. And 
with his camp-counselor personality, he 
would retain Carson's senior fans. All this 
has indeed come to pass. If Hall gets the 
headlines with shows featuring Ice-T on 
the hot seat or Bill Clinton torturing a sax- 
ophone, Leno still wins where it counts: 
equaling or surpassing Carson’s ratings 
and ad revenue. The difference is that all 
this was to be accomplished without sweat 
or rancor. Who, after all, could get mad at 
Jay? Everyone knew him as a stand-up 
comic who was also a stand-up guy. 

But that was when Carson still reigned 
as the F.D.R. of talk-show hosts, imposing 
through his majestic aloofness and the 
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Arsenio attacks, Leno cries foul, 
and Dennis coaches from the 
sidelines in the late-night wars 
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length and strength of his tenure a 
benign passivity among his court- 
iers. Now the President-King is 
dead—or, rather, involuntarily re- 
tired; nsc nudged him out to make 
room for Leno. And the Dauphin 
gets no respect. “No one has taken 
over with the authority that used 
to exist,” says Garry Shandling, 
whose new HBo comedy series 
about a chat show deals with back- 
stage politics and booking wars. 
“So it leaves a disarray that causes 
everyone to be a little edgier than 
they were when one person domi- 
nated. Now it’s like anarchy.” 

Miller, the former SNL anchor- 
man who gave his own show an in- 
gratiating edge, has the best view 
for appraising the survivors. “Ar- 
senio I find to be a classy, nice 
guy,” he says. “I've always loved 
David. Jay, | had a great time with. 
But The Tonight Show is tough.” 
Miller reluctantly blames Leno for 
the bad vibes his staff sends out. 
“At some point in all of our adult, 
big boy-big girl lives,” he says, “we 
have to take responsibility for what 
emanates from us. It’s a misas- 
sumption to think you have a staff 
that you don’t control. Everything 
that goes on in a show, every tiny 
detail, comes from the host.” 

Leno agrees. “You're the cap- 
tain,” he says. “It's your watch.” It 
annoys him that Arsenio, who re- 
portedly makes $12 million a year 
to Jay’s $3 million, is perceived as 
the underdog, but Leno can’t help being 
amused at the insignificance of “the feud.” 
As he told Hall on the phone, “It looks like 
two millionaires throwing silver dollars in 
the ocean. With everything going on in 
the country, this seems awfully silly.” He 
adds, “I can’t believe that people pick up 
the paper and hear millionaires whining, 
‘He got Harrison Ford first!’ ” 

What's funny is that a talk-show host 
can’t realize that he, not the guests, is the 
star. He is the reason people watch this 
anachronistic hybrid of variety show and 
interview show, of Ed Sullivan and Edward 
R. Murrow. The host is the crooner of TV's 
comic lullaby; he sets the mood for viewers 


| who want to go to sleep with a smile. And if 


they don’t like him, the screen goes black. 
Jay Leno's memo to talk-show hosts: 
“Do the best you can. If you do good, great. 
If you fall on your face, great.” And then, 
in his mock-angry tone: “But just shut 
up!” —Reported by William Tynan/New York 
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SISTERS UNDER HER SKIN: Roommate-from-hell Leigh, left, just isn’t quite herself 
today. She's trying to be admirable career gal Fonda. 


CINEMA 


Twin Piques | 


TITLE: RA/SING CAIN 
WRITER AND DIRECTOR: BRIAN DE PALMA 


TITLE: SINGLE WHITE FEMALE 
DIRECTOR: BARBET SCHROEDER 
WRITER: DON ROOS 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 wo thrillers from 
clever directors. One outsmarts the 
audience; the other outsmarts itself. 


By RICHARD CORLISS F 


E ARE ALL OUR OWN TWINS. 

We wage fratricidal war—ego 

vs. id, propriety vs. instinct, 

the will to do good vs. the itch 
to raise hell—on the battlefield of our 
split souls. What is civilization if not the 
successful repression of the evil twin in 
all of us? And what is cinema if not an 
artful evocation of that same malevolent 
impulse? Seeing a thriller, we are schizo 
sibs: the part of us that is scared and the 
part that knows it’s only a movie. 

The problem shared by Single White 
Female and Raising Cain, two new evil- 
twin horror movies, is that the charac- 
ters in them apparently haven't seen any 
movies. Just by having caught Fatal Al- 


traction, Allie Jones (Bridget Fonda) in 
Single White Female could have avoided 
a lot of the grief she suffers at the hands 
of her roommate-from-hell Hedy (Jenni- 
fer Jason Leigh). If Hedy’s possessive 
rages hadn't given Allie a hint, the dead 
pet would have. And in Raising Cain, 
none of the cops has seen Psycho. Other- 


wise they might have been suspicious of 


that tall creature in a cheap shoulder- 
length wig sneaking out of the motel, 
while all homicide was breaking loose. 

We know there's nothing new under 
the sun or in the dark. But sometimes 
the most sophisticated moviemakers 
forget how familiar audiences are with 
old movie plots. Fonda and Leigh, two 
gifted, diligent actresses, work hard to 
find subtleties in their characters: the 
sweet thing who must locate her angry 
strength and the sick thing who has 
been trying to duplicate herself in other 
women's images ever since her twin sis- 
ter died. Director Barbet Schroeder (Re- 
versal of Fortune) sweats too, swathing 
the mayhem in dusky tones, shifting 
moods easily from working-girl realism 
to nightmare melodrama. Yet the piece 
moves so deliberately that the viewer is 
able to anticipate the next atrocity, rath- 
er than getting thrilled by it. 

Viewers’ familiarity with the gore 
genre has never bothered Brian De Pal- 
ma. He has been considered a Hitchcock 
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groupie for so long that, by now, the slur 
seems like a badge. The plot of Raising 
Cain—about a child psychologist (John 
Lithgow) still under the spell of his mad- 
scientist father and an evil twin named 
Cain—swipes from Psycho and Michael 
Powell's sicko classic Peeping Tom. 
What's fun here is that De Palma has 
rung cunning changes on Hitchcockian 
twists. What if the car that Norman 
Bates watched sink into the swamp had 
a woman inside, clawing to save her 
life? What if abnormal Norman were to 
be questioned by the shrink who has de- 
coded his warped family life? And what 
if Norman were to escape from custody 
to reveal an even creepier secret? 

Movies can convince us of the impos 
sible; they have trouble with what Hitch 
cock called “the implausibles.” Both Sin 
gle White Female and Raising Cain too 
often beg the question “Why would such 
a smart person do such a stupid thing?” 
Single While Female gets its best thrills 
early on, when Hedy is falling in love 
with Allie—and filling the void inside 
both of them, Sisterhood never looked so 
vulnerable. “You haven't been yourself,” 
Allie says to Hedy. “I know,” her would- 
be twin replies. “I’ve been you.” 

And De Palma, in career rehab from 
the Bon/sire of the Vanities debacle, seems 
liberated from plausibility. Instead he 
proposes a labyrinth of alternate reali- 
ties, replaying a scene from different 
points of view, teasing the audience to 
guess which one is the movie truth. 
Raising Cain makes Hitchcock's favorite 
demurral—“It’s only a movie, Ingrid” — 
sound like a declaration of faith. For De 
-alma, who is happy to declare himself 
Hitchcock's evil twin, “only a movie” is 
all that Hollywood allows. 


Family Values 
Get Real 


TITLE: GAS FOOD LODGING 

WRITER AND DIRECTOR: ALLISON ANDERS 
THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 110-Hudgel look at 
adolescence and lower-class life—smart, 
tough and compassionate. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


DOLESCENTS, AS EVERYONE IN 
the movie business knows, are 
a market, not an audience. You 
do anything you can to sepa- 
rate them from their allowances—pim- 
ple-brained comedies, incoherent ac- 
tion films, imbecilic slasher flicks—but 
you do nothing to connect them with 
the realities of the often desperate pas- 
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sage they are attempting to navigate. 

Teenagers (and most other people for 
that matter) are likely to encounter Gas 
Food Lodging only by chance, given its 
modest release pattern and the fact that 
it is going forth unpopulated with major 
stars, unequipped with big-time adver- 
tising and utterly devoid of glamour. But 
Allison Anders’ film is like its main char- 
acters—spunky, smart, tougher than 
they look—and one wants to believe that 
the film, like them, will somehow make 
its way in an uncaring world. 

Based on a novel by Richard Peck, it’s 
about a single mom named Nora (Brooke 
Adams), living in a trailer park in a small 
New Mexico town, working as a waitress 
in a roadside restaurant, at once harried 


UNFORCED NATURALISM: Skye as the 
rebellious child of a single mom 


and patient (and wonderfully authentic) 
as she tries to raise two daughters. The 
younger of them, Shade (Fairuza Balk), 
narrates the story of a crucial few 
months in their lives. She has a busy, 
dreamy mind. She may moon over the 
romantic fictions shown at a little His- 
panic theater and end up falling for the 
Latino boy who works as its projection- 
ist. But she’s also up and doing—looking 
for (and eventually finding) her lost dad, 





arranging a really awful blind date for | 


her mother. Her sister Trudi (lone Skye) 
is more troubled and rebellious. She has 
a “fast” reputation, and a sexual trauma 
in her past, a doomed love affair and an 
unwanted pregnancy in her future. 

Both young actresses achieve an un- 
forced naturalism in their work, and so 
does Anders, whose first major feature 
this is. A single mother (and once a wel- 
fare client), she is less interested in 
making melodrama—or ideological 
points—out of these lives than she is in 
showing how testy affection and a talent 
for emotional improvisation can sustain 
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“family values” in no-budget circum- 
stances. Anders’ film is a compassionate 
meditation on the desperate lengths to 
which poverty-ridden decency must go 
to preserve itself. As such, it makes ru- 
minations on this subject by the likes of 
Dan Quayle look supremely irrelevant. 
She’s talking reality; they're talking 
country-club theory. a 


Rapping 
Righteously | 


PERFORMER: ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 
ALBUM: 3 YEARS, 5 MONTHS AND 2 DAYS IN 
THE LIFE OF | 
LABEL: EMI/CHRYSALIS 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 new Southern rap 
group urges a revolution of consciousness 
stressing the posilive side. 


By GIL GRIFFIN 





APPERS EXPRESSING THEIR PAS- 

sion for justice and black em- 

powerment are hardly uncom- 

mon. Rhyming over experi- 
mental jazz, funk, blues and reggae 
samples is no longer unorthodox. But | 
the Atlanta-based 
group Arrested Devel- 
opment does both in a 
way that strikes a nov- 
el note. For one thing, 
consider its makeup. 
There are four men 
and two women (itself 
unusual, since rap 
groups nearly always 
divide strictly along 
gender lines): a lead 
rapper-singer named 
Speech, a deejay, an- 
other singer, a tradi- 
tional African dancer 
and—get this—a 60- 
year-old spiritual ad- 
viser, who doesn’t ap- 
pear onstage with the 
group but draws on the 
lore of precolonial Afri- 
can societies to in- 
struct them on main- 
taining their familial 
structure, 

Even more unusual 
is the group's tone. In 
contrast to the rage, 
misogyny and combat- 
iveness of many rap- 
pers, Arrested Devel- 
opment is generally 





positive and hopeful, though often | 
trated (the name reflects the stagné 
the performers see stunting Afr’ 
Americans’ progress). In their debt 
bum, 3 Years, 5 Months and 2 Days i 
Life of ..., they embrace values thi 
current standards seem downright 
cal, exhorting blacks to achieve re 
by loving and respecting one ano 
being more responsible as parents 
developing a greater reverence fo’ 
ture and for God. 

Arrested Development has an al 
urgent side too, as in the funky, up- 
po cut Fishin’ 4 Religion, an attac 
black religious leaders. Ba 
churches, Speech complains, “don” 
damn thing to try to nurture, Bro’ 
and sisters in the revolution/ Be 
teachers dying is the only solution, 
siveness causes others to pass us 
The group goes further on Give a A 
Fish, a tune whose chorus rings 
down-home gospel fervor. “Brothet 
their A.K.s and their 9-mms,” Sy 
raps, “Need to learn how to cort 
shoot them./ Save those rounds 
revolution/ Poor whites and bl 
bumrushing the system.” Whethe 
erally calling for violence or using é 
aphor to express a desire for socii 
heaval, Speech and Arrested Dev 
ment clearly believe their revolut 
righteous. 

But perhaps more characteris 


ANOVEL NOTE: Speech, foreground, and Arrested 
Development embrace radical values like love and re 
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the fervor in the group’s hit single, Zen- 
nessee. Here, Speech mourns the loss of 
two relatives and describes his pilgrim- 
age to his ancestral home in Ripley, 
Tenn. He revels in his family history and 
the beauty of the rural surroundings: 
“[{I] walk the roads my forefathers 
walked, / Climb the trees my forefathers 
hung from./ Ask those trees for all their 
wisdom,/... He guided me to Tennessee 
... home.” 

The talented Speech is no metaphysi- 
cian, nor a messiah. But the ideas he and 
Arrested Development present, borne on 
soulful rhythms and profanity-free lyrics, 
are refreshing and intriguing. a 


BOOKS 
The Last 
Communist 


TITLE: CASTRO'S FINAL HOUR: THE SECRET 
STORY BEHIND THE COMING DOWNFALL OF 
COMMUNIST CUBA 

AUTHOR: ANDRES OPPENHEIMER 
PUBLISHER: SIMON & SCHUSTER; 

461 PAGES; $25 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/his well-reported, 
entertaining read shows, despite the title, 
why Fidel remains in power. 









By CATHY BOOTH 





EPORTING FROM A PARANOIA- 
mad communist country has 
never been easy, and these days 
Cuba is a more difficult assign- 
ment than ever. Most journalists do the 
prescribed, unenlightening rounds of of- 
ficialdom in Havana, sneak off to see a 
few dissidents, then interview cab driv- 
ers or disgruntled locals in food lines. 
Honesty is like bread—a commodity on 
rations. Oppenheimer, a Pulitzer-prize- 
winning correspondent for the Miami 
Herald, found a way around this difficul- 
ty: he carried letters from Cubans in Mi- 
ami to relatives on the island, thus gain- 
ing their trust. As a result, he captures a 
truer, if sadder, portrait of Cuba today. 
His tale of a nation of “zombies” 
waiting for change makes it hard to 
gloat over the fall of communism. What 
he found was a Cuba that still respects 
Fidel as a well-intentioned grandfather 
who tried to bring equal rights, educa- 
tion and health to the island but is now 
behind the times. Oppenheimer was ex- 
haustive in his research, which spanned 
two years, including five months on the 
hermetic island. He interviewed 500 
people, from Castro's own disaffected 
daughter Alina to Cuba’s “yummies” 








(young upwardly mobile Marxists). Es- 
pecially telling is the contrast between 
Che Guevara’s eldest grandchild, 
Canek, a vocally unhappy heavy-metal 
rock fan, and Armando Hart, the Minis- 
ter of Culture, who protests “I am a 
hard-liner!” when complimented for be- 
ing an open-minded member of Fidel’s 
circle. 

Oppenheimer, who somehow ob- 
tained secret Communist Party docu- 
ments, reveals how close reformers 
came to approving a plan to ease Fidel 
into a Prime Minister's job and ease out 
socialism at the October 1991 Party Con- 
gress. His reporting is solid and en- 
grossing, especially on the Ochoa—De La 
Guardia drug scandal and Cuba’s in- 
volvement with Panama’s now deposed 
Manuel Noriega. Oppenheimer claims 
that Cuba was set to begin running Pan- 
ama’s intelligence apparatus just before 
the 1989 U.S. invasion. He also deals 


| with Cuba's silent issue, the black ma- 








jority who are not eager to see the white 
exiles of Miami return. Though he adds 
few fresh observations, he offers a de- 
tailed description of the business ties of 
President Bush’s son Jeb to the Cuban 
exiles in Miami and of Jeb’s influence on 
U.S. policy toward the island. 

There are funny passages (about the 
made-at-home shampoo that attracts 
flies) as well as depressing ones (Ping- 
Pong paddles used for oars by desperate 
rafters fleeing to Miami). The author's 
encounter with the grouchy Cuban TV 
chef Nitza Villapol, who teaches a coun- 
try without food how to cook, is deli- 
ciously absurd. Oppenheimer adroitly 
picks up nuances: for example, how ina 





CASTRO: A well-intentioned 
grandfather, but behind the times 
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12-Page Booklet on 
Nerve Deafness 


Hearing, but not always 
understanding. Missing 
certain words or parts of 
words. Straining to listen 
in groups or noisy places. 
These are some of the 
common symptoms of 
“nerve deafness.” If you'd 
like to know more, call 
for the free 12-page 
booklet, Sound Advice 
from Miracle-Ear. Call 


1-800-247-7110 





Miracle-Ear’ 


America’s Better Hearing Centers™ 
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Answers to Life’s Big Questions 


PARENTING magazine. It’s for people who want to know the answers— 
on toys that teach and discipline that works, on education and health issues, 
books and videos, good child care and great family getaways...everything 
that has anything to do with being a smart and loving parent today. 


Call now for a risk-free issue of PARENTING 


We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, pay only 
$12 for a full year’s subscription (9 more issues—10 in all). You save 33% 
off the regular subscription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel” on your invoice, return it, and be under no obligation. You've 
spent nothing, you owe nothing and the free issue is yours to keep. Call 
toll-free or write today. 


PARENTING 


P.O. Box 52424 Boulder, CO 80321-2424 /== / 
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country with no food, everybody’ 
concern seems to be getting dec 
and toothpaste. From José, a we 
Cienfuegos, he learns the sign lat 
used when discussing the for 
subject of Fidel: an imaginary 
drawn with the hands from the ct 
What is missing from the boc 
del. As in real life, he pulls the 
offstage, but he is rarely glimp 
close. He appears for gloomy lat 
ruminations with author Gabriel 
Marquez at a protocol house outs 
vana and in a visit with children 
to 14 where he drones on for thre 
about the dialectics of Che. In t 
Oppenheimer doesn’t make a ¢ 
ing argument that Fidel is in hi 
hour.” His reporting, in fact, illu 
precisely how Castro remains in 
through a combination of pers 
national pride and paralyzing fea 


Lava Soap 


TITLE: THE VOLCANO LOVER 
AUTHOR: SUSAN SONTAG 
PUBLISHER: FARRAR STRAUS GIROL 
PAGES; $22 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A postmodern pv 
unexpectedly boils over. 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





ONG BEFORE THE U.S. L 

trade balance, it was | 

with intellectual goods fi 

rope. Marx, Freud, Sar 
Lévi-Strauss were required c 
Books translated from the Fre: 
German were best sellers and t 
thors culture heroes. So were 1 
terpreters. As a critic and nove 
san Sontag handled Europea 
and forms with brilliance an 
The camera loved her dark goo 
and she became an American | 
of the Continental intellectual a 
ly seductive celebrity. The br 
said on at least one occasion, is 
enous zone. 

The Volcano Lover, her fifth 
fiction, is a mild cerebral aphrov 
is the sort of book that Sonta 
probably call determinedly mid 
Her publisher, eager to start 
compares it to “the postmodern 
ers of Umberto Eco and A.S. Bya 

The subject is the scanda 
mance of the late 18th century’ 
couple: Lord Nelson, Britain’s 
naval hero, and Lady Emma H 
the empire’s most luscious pir 
wife of diplomat Sir William H 
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Dont let your investment go 
dn-Aljaq 


It used to happen every year or two. 

Your family would get a new car. But these days, cars cost more. 
$17,000 on average. And people are keeping them longer. 
So consider this. The wrong gasoline 
could be the worst thing that ever happens to your car. 

It can leave deposits that clog fuel injectors and cripple valves. 
Only Chevron has Techroline® 
the special additive that helps keep your intake system clean. 
And your car running like it should. 

That's why Chevron is one of the best ways 
to maintain your car's value. Though, we're s« rry to say, 


it can't bring back that new car smell. 
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a Nobel Prize win 
you achieve 


| WealthBuilder™ by Money Magazine personal 
financial planning software brings the sophisti- 

| cated Asset Allocation strategy of an Economics 
Nobel Prize winning theory to you, the individual 


investor, 

By using the asset allocation model, you'll 
find out that ‘where’ you invest your money is 
much more important than ‘when’ and Money 
Magazine’s Editors know all about the ‘how’, 


But the right ‘where’ and ‘how’ is different 
for each individual, depending on current 
‘financial status, goals, and preferred level 
of risk. 

That’s why WealthBuilder draws you a 
personalized financial road map. With 
WealthBuilder’s step-by-step directions and on-line 
tutorials, you needn't be an expert to optimize your investing. 


Basically, you merely fill in the blanks and the 
program does all the work, —Las Angeles Times 


Defining Your Current Status 


WealthBuilder prompts you to enter key personal data, including your 
preferred risk level. Then you quickly see; 
¥ Your net worth 
/ Your current monthly budget compared with national averages 
/ Areview of your insurance and estate situations 
/ A forecast of this year’s tax bill...and more 


Focusing Your Objectives 


Key in your goals, i.e., high-income retirement, college tuition, new or 
second home, etc, Accept or modify WealthBuilder’s inflation and interest 
rate forecasts, and the software does the rest. 


WealthBuilder’s 
Strategic Review 


WealthBuilder graphs out 
whether you'll meet, exceed, or fall 
short of achieving your financial 
goals. 

Then WealthBuilder, using the 
Asset Allocation model, shows you 
graphically how much to save and 
helps you create a strategy to meet 
or exceed your goals. It helps you 
build your portfolio with: cash, 
bonds, equities, and precious 
metals. And, you see onscreen how 
you can optimize your portfolio. 











WealthBuilder compares your current 
portfolio yield with the expected outcome 
of its recommended asset allocation 


WealthBuilder is an excellent program. It delivers 
everything the vendor promises, which is certainly 
a rarity these days. —AIndividual Investor 


Your Own Financial Control Center 


} Invest to achieve your goals with confidence and use WealthBuilder’s 
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complete portfolio manager to maintain and 
monitor your investments. 

You graphically explore, compare and 
evaluate investment options using a unique 
sortable database including updated performance 
data for up to 10,000 stocks and bonds and 1,200 

mutual funds.* 

Compare your results with the Dow Jones 
Industrials, Money Magazine Small Investors Index, 
inflation, CD's, or any alternative you select. 

Conduct a special half-hour WealthBuilder 
session every three months or so using the latest 
investment data, to refocus your financial planning. 
It's like a regular in-depth review with a high- 
powered, objective financial coach. 


Special FREE Trial and 
FREE Bonus Offer 


See free how by applying this expert advice you can makeover 
your investment strategy. 

. We'll charge your credit card 
$5.00 shipping and handling 
now and ship your software 
today, (or, $13.00 for 
overnight shipping). 

. Thirty days after we ship your 
copy we'll charge your credit 
card the balance, $99.99. A 
savings of $70 off the 
suggested retail price. 

. When you pay for your copy of 
WealthBuilder, you'll get the 
WealthBuilding Bonus Kit 
including: 
¢ Free Checkfree® bill payment software with one month free 

membership. 
¢ Free CompuServe® membership with $15 on-line credit. 
© Free investment newsletters. 
Free financial data update to WealthBuilder. 
© Aspecial offer from Money Magazine ... and lots more. 
_ If WealthBuilder can’t more than prove its value to you, simply return it. 
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SUSAN SONTAG: Shifting perspective on 
ahistoric love triangle 


The story has usually been told from the 
straightforward missionary—not to say 
colonial—position. The Alexander 
Korda version, That Hamilton Woman, 
starring Vivien Leigh and Laurence 
Olivier, was Winston Churchill's favor- 
ite movie 

Sontag creamily shifts perspective. 

The hero and his mistress are egoists 
gone on fame and oblivious to the wel- | 
fare of the masses. Off the poop deck, 
Nelson is an unimposing shrimp. With- 
out her billowing satins, Emma the soci- 
ety swan is grossly overstuffed. Most of 
the action takes place in Naples, where 
nearby Mount Vesuvius huffs and puffs. 
It is a natural wonder, but also an un- 
avoidable symbol of molten passion and 
the republican revolution that erupts in 
France and spreads south. 

Royalty and privilege are threat- 
ened. So too is a genteel culture repre- 
sented by Sir William, British envoy to 
the decadent Neapolitan court. A col- 
lector of antiquities and an amateur sci- 
entist, he occasions Sontag’s heavier 
musings. Unfortunately, he is too un- 
derpowered to be the principal vehicle 
in a historical tour de force. Making a 
cameo appearance, Goethe dismisses | 
him as “a simple-minded epicurean.” 

Eventually Sontag also sours on Sir 
William's detachment and _ bloodless 
pleasures. In fact, all three members 
of this famous love triangle are abrupt- 
ly damned in an operatic epilogue 
about male-dominated class structures 
and the challenges of feminism. The 
message is unexceptionable but jar- 
ring. Perhaps Sontag, like Vesuvius, 
simply blew her top. More likely, the 
outburst was calculated to amplify an 
otherwise low-key narrative and con- 
vince readers that the author is not 
only postmodern but also politically 
correct. | 

















THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ 


CALL TOLL FREE ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
24 HRS. A DAY *No risk 30-day return privilege. 


*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
800-872-5200 *Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 
*We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 


A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 


bie can't avoid noise pollution...but you can greatly 

reduce it with the new Marsona® Portable! Travel 

Sound Conditioner. Smaller than most paperweights, 

it does a big job of sound conditioning, masking every- 

thing from the sporadic sounds of a snoring spouse to 

the steady roar of traffic, It puts the gentle patter of 

rain or the soft rush of a waterfall on your night table 

- or you can take it with you on your next business 

trip or travels! Blocks out unwanted sounds from 

noisy neighbors, televisions, stereos and nearby air- Pad 
ports. Versatile and economical, it has a 6’ cord and uses regular household current. Now, you 
can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact (5-1/4~x4-1/8"x2-1/4”) and 
lightweight (1.2 lbs.), it's ideal for home or travel. Travel case included. Mfr's 1-yr. Itd. warranty. 
UL listed. $99.95 #2830. International Travel Sound Conditioner equipped with dual-voltage 
capability for use with both foreign and domestic currents, $119.95 #4060 


CUSTOM BACK SUPPORT 






















he Air Belt is designed to help you relieve 
bi and prevent back pain without restricting your 
movements. You can enjoy some activities that 
were once off-limits because of lower back pain 
Simply squeeze the removable aspirator bulb to 
inflate belt for your individualized lumbar support. 
A unique system of air chambers gently applies 
pressure to help relax your muscles and encourage 
proper alignment of your lower back. The contoured shape is comfortable and flexible to allow you 
a full range of movement. You can walk, run, garden, play tennis, ski or just sit for hours in com- 
fort. Made of soft, breathable material to keep you cool and dry. Adjustable, hand-washable 
$59.95 Medium (29"-35") #3590, Large (36"-41") #3600 or Extra Large (41"-50") #3605. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


hes back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese Exercise Balls 

induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. Rotating the balls in the 

af palm of each hand stimulates fingers and acupuncture points, improving the 

circulation of vital energy throughout the body. They emit a distantly mys- 

terious chime, making them effective in relaxation and meditation, Sports 

#“@™ enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health-conscious people every- 

where consider them great muscle conditioners. Arthritis sufferers can ben- 

efit from this gentle but challenging i 

/ »” exercise. These treasured gifts were given 

: to President and Mrs. Reagan while visiting 

4 China. Beautifully handcrafted, these 45mm. pol- 

ished chrome balls come in an exquisite silk brocade box. 
One set for $29.95 #1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE” 800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS-CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


* DEPT. TMER111; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 | 
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TO ORDER BY MAIL: 

+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 

* Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
| For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 





Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40...$ 595 $100.01 to $150.....$ 14.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50....$ 695 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70....$ 895 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 
additional $7.50 per order. $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $250.....$ 21.95 





Canadian residents, we can only accept telephone orders 
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‘The thing that really came 


incredibly beautiful planet 
this 18, and the responsibil- 






through to me is what an 


ity we have to one another 
to protect the planet 


and the atmosphere ‘ 


Rusty Schweickart 
Astronaut, Apollo 9. 


Protecting Your Home ls A Bigger Job 
Than You Might Think. 


As the need to preserve our home planet becomes more obvious every day, 
increasing numbers of corporations are beginning to address issues of social 
responsibility and environmental policy. 

Mutual of Omaha, however, recognized this responsibility decades ago. For years 
we've supported global conservation projects, wildlife organizations and educational 
programs. Perhaps because there's a natural connection between protecting a family’s 
resources and protecting the world’s resources. 

If you expect a company with that kind of history to bea leader in its own industry 
as well, youre correct. 

We realize that people's lives are changing more than ever before. So we offer an 
individually tailored approach to insurance that allows it to evolve 


and change as your needs do, throughout your life. It's an 





approach that seems only natural froma company with 


Marun Omana 
Compames 


Protecting You InWays No One Ever Thought Of Before. 


a history of concern for our changing world. 





And Now, 

Heeere’s .. . Larry? 
THE LINE BETWEEN REAL LIFE AND TV 
life gets smudged further in HBo’s new 
comedy series, 7he Larry Sanders Show. 
GARRY SHANDLING, a former /onighi 
guest host, plays the host of a 7onight- 
style talk show. Each episode begins with 
Larry’s opening monologue, which 
sounds just like Garry’s real mono- 
logues, and brings on real-world guests 
like Carol Burnett. The twist is that we 
get to peek behind the scenes, where all 
is phoniness and petty bickering. It’s 
show-biz satire of the dryest, most in- 
jokish sort but undeniably funny. Shan- 
dling and a guest try to schmooze as the 
closing credits rojl. “Just pretend like 
you're talking to me,” he tells her. Fine, 
Garry, and we'll pretend TV comedy isn’t 
running into a self-referential dead end. 


A Novel Seduction 


THE PREMISE IS ALMOST HIGH CONCEPT. A 
young writer (Fabrice Luchini) has just 
been jilted. A friend proposes that, asa de- 
licious act of revenge on all women, the 
fellow should choose a prospect (Judith 
Henry), seduce her, then leave her and 
write a best seller about his experience. 
But Christian Vincent's LA DISCRETE is no 
frivolous American sex comedy; it is 
French, in the best sense of the word. 
With breathless poise, the script by Vin- 
cent and Jean-Pierre Ronssin juggles cru- 
elty and gaiety, revealing modern man as 
a ruthless appraiser auditioning women 
for his imaginary harem. Hollywood 
wouldn't know what to do with a film so 
airy, So grave. Poetry is what gets lost in 
transatlantic remakes. 


Angst and Insights 

IT IS 1882 IN VIENNA, AND THE FOG IS 
nearly as thick as Schlag on the strudels. 
Friedrich Nietzsche and Dr, Joseph 
Breuer, an early associate of Freud's, are 
striking an odd bargain. The physician 
will try to cure his patient's migraine at- 
tacks; the philosopher will treat the doc- 
tor's deep-rooted angst. Soon their roles 
reverse: healer becomes sufferer and, 


- | 


TELEVISION: Shandling’s show-biz 
satire is In-jokish but funny 


> 
ge 


\.8 


CINEMA: The object of his affection 
is the subject of his revenge 


is 
\ 


ss 
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BOOKS: Psychiatrist bargains with 
philosopher, and both win 


MUSIC: Reveling in the Gypsy 
girl's fatal craving for freedom 


MUSIC: Too authentic, cool and witty 
and too old, to be Billy Ray 
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voila!, the psychoanalytic revolution be- 
gins. In WHEN NIETZSCHE WEPT (Basic 
Books; $20), psychiatrist Irvin D. Yalom 
imagines an encounter between two real 
people who never met. The novel is 
strewn with italic sentences to highlight 
his characters’ head-smacking insights. 
Still, their relationship carries a certain 
poignancy as they discover their com- 
mon roots: delusion and loneliness. 


Playing It Straight 
With Carmen 


CARMEN IS QUINTESSENTIAL OPERA THA’! 
virtually performs itself. So irresistible 
are its melodies, so forceful is the drama, 
so primal the emotions, that it’s hard for 
even an inept production to miss. Over 
the years, Bizet’s masterpiece has been 
adapted, updated, mutilated, so it is re- 
freshing that the New York City Opera 
has a new version (performances till No- 
vember) that plays it straight. It helps to 
have a Carmen who dominates the stage, 
and Sharon Graham, a young American, 
scores high, With a fluid, supple mezzo, 
she revels in the gypsy girl's fatal craving 
for freedom and her dance toward death, 
but she avoids phony flourish. More will 
be heard from Graham, starting with a 
rss broadcast of Cavalleria Rusticana on 
Sept. 30. 


Doesn’t He Shine? 


“I AIN'T CALIFORNIA PRETTY,/ 1 CAN'T 
survive the Great White Way,” sings 
WAYLON JENNINGS in 700 Dumb for New 
York City, Too Ugly for L.A., the title cut 
from his potent new album of barroom 
sermons. Yet the Last Outlaw of country 
music will get along somehow. His voice, 
after four decades of late nights and one- 
nights, has the moral authority of a man 
who's found mellow wisdom on hard 
roads. He tells us, in The Hank Williams 
Syndrome Is Dead, that it’s better to trust 
an artist’s songs than to imitate his mis- 
spent life. In Didn't We Shine? he admin- 
isters balm to all lost loves: “But I've long 
ago forgiven you/ For what you did or 
didn't do.” With these witty, poignant 
songs, Jennings proves that the country 
heart is equidistant from the brain and 
the gut. Keep on Waylon, old man. 
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The 1992 LeSabre Custom has the highest 
projected resale value in its class. * So 
you'll feel as good about selling it as you did 
about driving it. You get a great price, 





The New Sym 








This is one car 
youd sell to a friend. 


and your friend gets a great car. alt Guide, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
*Information provided by IntelliChoice, Inc's 1992 Complete Car Cast Guide. 


BUICK 
bol For 





7 @ 


The reason? Simple—Buicks are built to 
last. That’s what value is all about. 
For more information on LeSabre or for a 
free reprint from The Complete Car Cost 





Quality In America. 
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Toys Soldier 


OF ALL THE SURPRISES IN BARRY 
Levinson’s upcoming film Joys, 
the biggest is that it was ever 
made. The fable of a toy company 
run by a gung-ho general was co- 
written by the director in 1979— 
“This was the first movie I was 
ever going to make,” recalls Lev- 
inson—but its dark whimsy and 
quirky style scared off a decade 
of movie executives. The project 
reunites Levinson with the star 
of his Good Morning, Vietnam: 
ROBIN WILLIAMS, no stranger to 
quirks and whimsy himself. 


Boise’s Best 


IF POP ROCKER CURTIS STIGERS 
indeed Never Saw a Miracle, as he 
sings on his latest single, then he 
need look no further than his own 
career. In one year, the jazz- 
influenced crooner and composer 
has rocketed from nightclubs to 
stadiums, powered by his debut 
album and its soul-edged ballad / 
Wonder Why. Among his men- 
tors, the Idaho refugee counts El- 
ton John and Eric Clapton: “I 
learned to play saxophone by lis- 
tening to rock guitar players like 
Clapton.” Stigers starts a concert 
tour this week in New York City. 
Joining him at Shea Stadium: 
Clapton and John. 
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By MICHAEL QUINN 
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LP 
VS 
Marketing “%s 
MARILYN 


HAD SHE LIVED, MARILYN 
MONROE would now be 


a sensual 66—but cer- 






tainly not the cellu- 


loidicon she became @& 

following her death 

from an apparent \ 

drug overdose 30 . 

years ago this week. k 
c 


Inspired by the grim an- 


niversary, the indus- 


3W1L WO4 OWSIN Le aROW 


tries of celebrity seem 

more determined than ever to make a killing off Mari- 
lyn. The Roger Richman Agency, which handles li- 
censing for Monroe's estate, receives 20 inquiries a 
week from would-be Marilyn marketers. “We have a 
line of Marilyn Monroe eyewear,” says Richman. 
“Limited-edition dolls. Collector's plates. Calendars. 
Posters.” A U.S. vintner offers Marilyn Monroe wines, 
with the substance-abusing star on the label. Among 
the products Richman rejected: mail-order roses 
nabbed from Monroe's tomb. Feminine napkins. And 
the nadir—“I denied permission toa Japanese compa- 





ny to sell toilet paper with a picture of Marilyn Monroe 
on every sheet.” 





Sheenball 


“IT WAS SOMETHING I'D LOOK 
back on 10 years from now and 
regret not buying,” says actor 
CHARLIE SHEEN, who blew $93,500 
last week on a tobacco-stained bit 
of cowhide—the legendary “Moo- 
kie ball,” fired off the bat of New 
York Met Mookie Wilson in Game 
_ 6 of the 1986 World Series. Nano- 
\ seconds later, it flew through the 
| legs of Red Sox first baseman Bill 
Buckner, ultimately costing Bos- 
ton the championship. It is a clas- 
sic memory for millions of base- 
ball fans—and for most of us, 
Charlie, the memory is enough. 


Oscar the 
Grouch 


IN 1946 HAROLD RUSSELL BECAME 
the first disabled actor in history 
to win an Oscar. Last week he 
made Academy Award history 
again: Russell, now 78, became 
the first Oscar winner to sell his 


prized cinema statuette. After his 
hands were blown off in a World 
War II training accident, Russell 
went on to portray a wounded 
veteran in William Wyler’s The 
Best Years of Our Lives and 
earned the industry nod for Best 
Supporting Actor. The $55,000 
Russell reaped from the auction 
of that Oscar is 5% times his Best 
Years’ wages, and far more gen- 
erous than a loan offer from a 
rather too appalled Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences. Supporting Russell: co- 
star Theresa Wright. “She said, 
‘Buster, go after it,’ Russell re- 
ports with undisguised glee. 
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Less Wretched 
Exeess, Please 


ET’S FACE IT, THE OLYMPICS HAVE FINALLY SPUN OUT 

of control. Think not? Then take the following quiz: 

Who was the gold-medal winner in Rhythmic Gymnas- 

tics? What is Rhythmic Gymnastics? Name the horse 
Australian Matthew Ryan rode to victory in the 'Three-Day 
Equestrian Event. Who was the Single Worldwide Food Spon- 
sor of the Games? 

Answering four out of four correctly indicates that you have 
a serious psychological disorder that will require extensive hos- 
pitalization. Getting three out of four places you at the exalted 
“Hodori Level of Olympic Achievement.” This allows you to pose 
for a picture (taken by the official camera loaded with the official 
film) next to Hodori, who, you will recall, is the former official 
Olympic mascot from Seoul. Two out of four means you are ei- 
ther a rhythmic gymnast or the parent of one. My condolences. 
Just so everyone can get an answer right, the name of the gold- 
medal-winning horse from Down Under is Kibah Tic Toc. Really. 

The Olympics have got into a mess, in part, because they are 
so successful. More athletes competed in Barcelona and more 
medals were won than in any previous Olympics. More specta- 
tors watched it all happen, live and on television. All of which is 
bound to please the companies that clothe, feed and otherwise 
remunerate the athletes. The goals of the sponsors (among 
them the company that publishes this magazine) are straight- 
forward. They hope that you and those with access to your credit 
cards will watch an event, feel good about the fingernail polish 
displayed by the winner, then dash out to the Official Conve- 
nience Store of the Games and buy a case. 

In the marketing dodge, that is known as rub-off. Don’t roll 
your eyes. There are companies that can prove Olympic rub-off is 
more powerful than fried garlic. Consider: the athletic-shoe busi- 
ness alone generates $13 billion annually in retail worldwide 
sales. Shorts, socks, sweatbands and such are worth a couple of 
billion dollars more. So the prospect of Michael Jordan mounting 
the victory stand to accept his gold medal in basketball wearing 
togs provided by his very own sponsor, Nike, naturally had the 














Paul A. Witteman 


folks at Reebok stamping their feet. Reebok purchased the exclu- 
sive modeling rights, they thought, to the victory stand. 

Olympic business has been very good to the International 
Olympic Committee as well. Its full-time paid staff has ballooned 
from 30 to 100 since Juan Antonio Samaranch was elected presi- 
dent in 1980. Revenues from the sale of TV rights and sponsor- 
ships have exploded during the same time. Nac, for example, paid 
$401 million for the rights to televise these Games, and the dozen 
companies chosen as TOP sponsors shelled out an additional 
$170 million, But in significant ways, the International Olympic 
Committee resembles the College of Cardinals. The toc does not 
communicate via smoke signals but probably has a committee 
headed by a prince or earl studying its feasibility. The 96 10¢ 
members answer to no one but themselves, The 1oc budget is a 
secret. “We have no shareholders,” says 10c spokeswoman Mi- 
chéle Verdier, by way of explanation. 

She is dead wrong. There are 5.4 billion shareholders in the 
Olympics. The Olympic Charter has it right when it states that 
the goal of the Games is to have sport serve “the harmonious de- 
velopment of man, witha view to encouraging the establishment 
ofa peaceful society concerned with the preservation of human 
dignity.” Where the Olympic Charter goes astray is on the very 
next page, on which the toc arrogates for itself Supreme Author- 
ity. When you're eight years old and have broken the antique 
crystal decanter, your mother is the supreme authority. So too 
are the deities in various, but not all, religions. Men in blazers, 
who have become powerful and imperious as a result of the 
Olympics, don’t qualify. 

To improve the Games then, one must start with the toc it- 
self. A self-perpetuating oligarchy is not in the Olympic move- 
ment'’s interest. Membership should be limited to a single eight- 
year term. Hold an election. Every living medal winner gets one 
vote. Active athletes should make up 60% of the membership 
since they, not officials, are the principals of the Games. Roughly 
half of the Olympic events are for women, therefore half of the 
seats on the 1oc should go to women as well. To eliminate the 
temptation of bribery, the allegations of which have tainted 
dealings between cities eager to host the Games and toc mem- 
bers of questionable rectitude, choose a permanent Olympic site. 
Hold the Winter Games in Chamonix or elsewhere in the Alps 
where venues have already been built. The Barcelona Games 
have been boffo. Let Atlanta have its shot, then return the 
Games to Catalonia. Granted, the Games’ roots are in Athens. 
But the abysmalair quality there would stifle athletes and spec- 
tators alike. On that subject, future games in Barcelona should 
be held in the cool of autumn. 

Get the drugs out of the Games. Require blood tests ofall ath- 
letes, not just selected ones. Schedule the tests randomly so par- 
ticipants cannot predict when they might be called. Athletes 
might choose not to be tested. That is their right. By so doing, 
however, they would also choose to become Olympic spectators. 

One is tempted to suggest pruning the athletic program, 
especially in the summer. But Rhythmic Gymnastics should 
have its nanosecond in the stadium. Better yet, ban all nation- 
al flags. People who stick up their fingers in the “We're No. 1” 
gesture will be given one-way tickets to Sarajevo, where they 
can observe firsthand the lengths some people go to prove that 
senseless point. Finally, take the brand names off the uni- 
forms, shoes, sunglasses and socks. Let the athletes merely 
advertise themselves, glorious performers stretching human 
endeavor to its limits. a 
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trademark of Tne Gorporation 
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C 
»  Mugsy, was pro- 


* nounced dead after being * _ 


hit by a car and was buried by -/ 
— his family in a three-foot grave in + 


their yard. The next morning they 
found Mugsy, with dirty nose and 


“ wagging tail, scratching at the back ~ 


“door. Jack Russell Terriers are feorere| 

” 

~ diggers. Mugsy digs our Blazer’ > 
watch with built-in compass. _ 
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4 It costs about S65. ‘ 
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TIMEX 


For the retailer nearest you call 1-800-367-8463 



































When | was a kid, 
| would run down the hallway of my house, 
plant my lead foot just outside of the kitchen, 


and jump through the dining room, 














into the den, 

over the green shag carpeting, 
and | would land somewhere 
in front of my Mom's 


red leather easy chair. 


oe 


It was on these occasions, 
as | danced around the room, 
imagining that! hadjustbroken ‘i 
the world record, j 
that my Mom would usually point 
that | had scratched on my take off, : 7 
or that my jump was wind-aided. 
My Mom was a real comedian. 

But then one day, I’m 27 years old and I'm in Tokyo, 
and the scoreboard tells me I'min second place. 
So | take off down the runway, 

hit the board clean, and leave the ground. 

And | think about reindeer, 

and dunking from the free-throw line, 

and gliders, and slingshots, and Sirlsaac Newton, 


and air. 


And then everything gets really quiet. 


ee 
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And as | stare at the horizon, 
at the peak of my jump, 4 


I think I see, 





just fora second, 


Air Trainer Accel Lou 


my Mom's red leather easy chair 


at the end of the pit. 
JUST DO IT. Mike Powell—World record holder, long jum 


